Bare Air Force Secre 
DE or 


_ York business partner testified today that the Air Secretary 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22. 1947. at the post office at New York. N. ¥.. 


made $132,032 from their partnership in the first two years 
after he came into the government post. 
New York, Tuesday, July 26, 1955 
Price 10 Cents 


tary’s Side Pay 
ker 


under the act of March 3. 1879 


Paul B. Mulligan, Talbott’s associate in a management 
engineering firm, told the Senate investigating subcommit- 
tee that Talbott made only $1,417 from the firm in 1947— 
the firm’s first year. But Talbott’s income from the partner- 
ship increased rapidly, both before and after he entered the 
San Mulligan said. And in the 12 months ended 
ast Jan. 31 Talbott made $66,653. ‘Vol. XXXII, No, 147 
Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark) commented: “It (8 Pages) 


was a new business, just starting. I don’t see any unusual 
a increase in business.” 


> * 


Magazine Bares 
Talbott Role 
In GSA Deals 


Fortune M agazine said yesterday 
that the General Services Adminis- 
tration, giant purchasing apne and 
property manager for muc of the 
federal government, is “the most 
durable mess ‘in Washington.” 

In a copyrighted article, the 
magazine said “favoritism, faction- 
alism, sloppiness, and waste” are 
rife in the GSA. The agency em- 
ploys 25,000 persons and controls 
$9,000.000,000 (B) worth of land, 
buildings, automobiles and other 
‘ physical assets. It “services” most 
} of the federal agencies outside 
“ those operated by the Pentagon. 

The magazine said Secretary of 


He presented figures to show 
that Talbott’s total income from the 
firm, through last Jan. 31, was 
$298,475. 

Mulligan was the first witness 
as the subcommittee reopened its 
public investigation of the propriety 


New England Truck 


Firms Raise Offer 
BOSTON, July 95.—The major @bout agreement on the return of 


Mulligan & Co., after Mulligan 
was paid his $25,000 a year sal- 
eral big defense contractors. | A 
Talbott became Air Force Sec-' e 
| la.* Pa 
year ended Jan. 21, 1953, was . : ia | § 
$285,500. The next year the gross | © 2 
profit rose to $405,300, and the 
year after that to $411,850. | 
today. The Ambassadors also 
CSA's $90,000,000 (M) nickel plant} yoy yWoOoD, July 25.-Mem- will discuss “certain other . . 
in Cuba. The firm, Snare-Merritt|, » SY Ay :.| practical matters now at issue. 
bers of the Screen Actors Guild in) Gal. a ; 
between both sides,” the Depart- 
 eofe 
Ble. mess." | ducers in a contract dispute that | In Harlin Geneva 
The magazine said that the involved demands for. pay on shows|_ The State Department did not | g 
say: what other matters might be 
discussed, pee Henry — De-' By ROB F. HALL | 
hard enough,” it might replace the|CO"tct_expired Wednesday, a ee ee ee With an eye on the 1956 elections, Democrats in Con- 
contract. Guild directors recom- ie stokes of Se eo 
: . ; i > 7 a AN. ‘ x : ear qiye re , 
Recalling that the Republicans ee ne a George (D-Ga), ehairman of the ©" aidan: always keep the 
campaigned in 1952 against Wash- door open for discussion of dis- 
ballots to its members out of town.| \_ ee ms, Sy ctr: te a sinceneeieess to nedo- 
The ballots were returnable July|.._ that the Eisenhower administra-|°"“** © ° es S 
0g Mansure was sponsored for| sq “apc, the consular level, and dealt ex-| tion now proceed with face-to-face Ute for an honorable settlement 
the job by a “much-scarred Chi- 
| “It was suggested that it would! Sen, John Sparkman (D-Ala), Govfl Averell Harriman of Now 
— of 1 is partner in be desirable to resume the Geneva! nointed out in an article written York took a negative and pessimis- 
a firm that stands to gain $44,000 
ment-owned nickel refinery built 
in the Cuba jungle during World 
three years ago. The reason was 
the severe nickel shortage of that 


Mulligan testified that he and 
of Talbott’s association with a firm 
retary Feb. 4, 1953. | 
Mulligan’s testimony showed 
WASHINGTON, July 25. — Ambassadors of the United States and 
4 > * . ° 
ActorsV ote Strike People’s China will meet Aug. 1 at Geneva to discuss the return of 51 Amer- 
Air Harold E. Talbott recommend-| I gye Pay mTV 
éd a firm for the contract for hand- 
ya earned a fee of $1,000,000, Hollywood voted unanimously last| 
ortune said. It called the Nicaro|—. ; met tg A ment said. 
night to authorize a strike against; ae | 
' (A similar announcement was 
White House has been “quietly! y | 
looking into GSA,” and it predicted 8 alg pa 
| at ‘not inelude Formosa. oe : as 
GSA’s present administrator, Ed- cused the producers of refusing to Previous —U.S.-Chinese discus-| SESS are vying with Republicans an hailing the positive 
mund F. Mansure, former Chicago 
“if it is necessary to obtain a just ee oe Eee Sen Senate Foreign Relations Commit 
act” | 4 s \& at ‘8 Se eee 
higton. inefficiencies, a. magazine and decent contract. The Geneva Conference tee, who not only called the Big putes with other countries,” said 
said the GSA “mess arises mainly so that we demon- 
Ol, a d SAG ici: ’ al his’ ° ° ° ae mt PF +f ‘ 7 lic: , cat WV 
an tenga Set licen ala estan omaively with release of prisoners.)talks with Chinese Foreign Minis-. ol Pe disagreement with any 
cago politician,’ William J. Balmer.| 1 The State Departmen announce-|ter Chou En Lai in an effort to @@Uen- 
It said Balmer, now a defendant 
talks at the ambassadorial level in|for the United Press that it was tic view of Geneva. Much to tre 
as an insurance commission through ‘the hope that this would bring) Sey. George who made the propo-| surprise of many of the labor ele- 
the GSA. 
War I[, and shut down in 1947, 
the magazine said GSA undertook 
time, it said, and it added that the 
expansion had been “wretchedly 


Talbott split the profits of Paul B. A i / f 
which has been employed by sev- 
that the firm’s gross profit for the 
icans imprisoned on the China mainland, the State Department announced 
ling the expansion of Nicaro, Re-Fiuns Shows 
deal “perhaps GSA's messiest SM-|1}4 nation’s television film DEO) a) dn, the Pekin Radio.) | 
| 
that should the White House “look The |Gaild, whose three-year 
hegotiate a ‘tair or equitable new)... at Geneva last year were on achievements of the Geneva conference. Most significant was 
industrialist. : ee ge 
Earlier the Guild mailed 10,000, in tomorrow s Daily Worker Four meeting a “success” but aa Sparkman, 
from messy appointment.” It said 7 | 
pam & strike to bercatted Aug: I. ment said: reach a settlement in the Far East.| Of top Democratic figures, oniy 
in a fraud suit) brought by the De- 
sal that President Eisenhower par-|mcnts which supported him, he 
As to Nicaro, a U.S. Govern- 
to reopen and expand the plant 
bungled.” 


www Oe” 


trucking firms of New England) U-S. civilians detained in China, 
upped their offer in a new effort | and facilitate further discussions 


to reach a_ settlement with the and settlement of other practical 
International Brotherhood of Matters now In Issue. 


Teamsters to 43 cents an hour | his may include the U.S. re- 
spread over three years. \inforcement of the effect being 


The first break in the 38-day made by the UN to secure the re- 
strike aecting 18,000. drivers came) lease of US. prisoners-of-war. 
last week when seven firms agreed It has been made clear that 


to a 50-cent raise over the three these talks, as in the Case of al 
years. our prior discussions with the Chi- 


Air Force Weighs Trial of 
Ex-General on Fraud Charges 


Chanute Air Force Base, IIl., 
July 25.—Maj. Gen. Byron E. Gates 
expressed confidence today that an| 
Air Force investigation will clear 
him of charges that he favored. 
private businesses while command-, 
ing the Chanute Air Force base. 

But the Air Force named Maj. 
Gen. John H. McCormick, com- 
mander of the Lackland Air Force 
Base at San Antonio, Tex., to in- 
vestigate the allegations. He will) 
decide if Gates should be brought, 
before a court martial. 

The charges, made public by 
the Air Force Saturday, alleged 
_ that Gates: 

1. “Sponsored” and - gave “pre- 
ferential treatment” to an automo- 
bile insurance and life insurance 
company during his six years’ 
command at Chanute. 

» 2. Gave falst statements’ to in-' 


-|nese Communists, do not involve 
diplomatic recognition.” 

The State Department said the 
U.S. will be represented at the 
Geneva talks by U. Alexis Johnson, 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 


vestigating agents and a superior House Puts Final 
ory OK on UMT Bill 


3. Took $7,500 from a life in- 
Surance company “tor services to WASHINGTON, July 95.—The: 


be rendered by him because of House today ~ stamped final ap- 
his official position.” 'proval on the compulsory military 

4, Wrongly used government "serve, Dill 
workers to develop and administer enate approva 
a housing project next to the 15,-, °°°" 
000-man base. : 

Cates is now retired from the Florida Phosphate R 


Air Force and lives in Rantoul. But, Strike Continues 
an Air Force spokesman said Gates! papTow Fla. Tuly 25.—The 


will be put back on the active list’ 8.000 phos- 


« 7 ‘seven-week strike o 
very soon and will stay there ' 
until the investigation is complet- aay Sareea sr mepod wang: Hat 


per day. Only one of the smaller firms, 
; Coronate Phosphate, has- settled 
Gates is a veteran of 38 years’ with the AFL Chemical Workers. 

in the Air Force and, at the time} The area affected by the strike 


was expected 


ticipate in a conference “at the,told newsmen he was “un'm- 
Summit” with heads of the Soviet,s pressed” with the harmony pre- 
British and French govertiments. |vailing at the Geneva conference. 

Sparkman said the Geneva meet- He minimized the atmosphere of 
ing “will initiate a series of con- good will and emphasized that the 
ferences that may at long last lead ‘breathing spell” which the con- 
us toward the long-sought goal of! ference provided should be util. 
world peace.” ized by the U. S. to make itself 
CITES ADLAT'S ROLE | stronger. | 

Sparkman also stressed that. for- Throughout Harriman ss 
mer Democratic presidential can- ment, made in Rome, there was the 
didate Adlai Stevenson had played: continuing theme of cold war, Sus 
an important role in making the; picion, mistrust and Communist- 


state- 


Geneva conference a reality. | 


forward step in bringing into be- 
ing the strong urging repeatedly 
made by Gov. Adlai Stevenson that: 


PRINCETON, N. J., July 25 
(FP).—A year-long court battle has: 
finally won former Judge William 
Clark an unlimited passport for 
travel in Germany. og Clark 
was chief judge of the U.S. Ap- 
-peals Court in West Germany un- 
til he was ousted in 1954. Then, 
he reported, his -passport was 
‘seized “by force” nad he was ship- 

Last week, when the State De- 


of his retirement, was believed to turns out about $50 million worth 
be*the last World War I flyer still) of phosphate, 85 percent of the 
on active ‘duty. i , | nation’s outpuh eS 


ped home. 
partment granted him a restricted 


“Sen. George’s proposal was a 


—— ee 


Ex-Judge William Clark Wins 
Fight for Unlimited Passport. 


baiting. 
Sen. George’s remarks on the 
itive accomplishments at Ge- 


posi 
neva, on the other hand, were 


(Continued on Page 8). 


spurned it and demanded instead 
a full department hearing. 

The State Department reversal 
in Judge Clark’s case is the fourth 
time in recent weeks that the pass- 
port devision has. backed .down 
when faced with the threat of 
court action. Passports have been 
issued ot Dr. Otto Nathan, execu- 
tor of the Albert Einstein estate, 
and atomic scientist Dr. Martin 
Kamen. | 

Negro baritone Paul Robeson 
has been granted leave to travel 


passport which would have barred 


him from Berlin, Judge Clark 


‘in Canada, but is still fighting for 
full passport rights. 


”» 
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Big Four Leaders Stress 
Positive Achievements 


The Big Four heads of state yesterday reported the positive achievement of the 
Geneva Summit Conference to their respective countries. Reports of the Soviet leaders, 


however, were made ‘in Berlin, where they are visiting prior to their return to the USSR 


a ore 


President Eisenhower told con- : ‘ 
gressional leaders that the out-)that no secret agreements were 


ment issued in Geneva, said the 
conference “will doubtless have a 


standing feature of the Geneva! made at Geneva. 
Summit meeting was the Soviet) The congressional Jeaders said’ positive effect on the international 


Government’s “apparently sincere the report by Eisenhower and Sec-| situation” and that “what already 
desire” to discuss cold war prob-|retary of State John Foster Dulles has been done at Geneva opens a 
lems “in an atmosphere of friend- was “very hopeful.” inew era in the relations among the 
liness.” | In Berlin Soviet Communist four powers. 

Eisenhower cautioned, however, Party leader Nikita Khrushchev) “AMl this should facilitate the re- 
that while this is a “hopeful de- told German Democratic Re public’ duction of tensions in relations be- 
velopment,” it “quite naturally does officials that the German problem tween states, the strengthening of 
not of itself warrant any relaxation can be solved only if the Germans! neace among nations and the re- 
of the mutual security measures! themselves take part in ceeera | moval of war threats,” he said. 
we and our allies of the free world tions. on the matter. es 

; ing.” Sal sermans ar »xperience ; 
ee eee. Slee sy neg a a ee met with cabinet members at 10 

He also assured the Democratic, enough to settle their ~~, Downing Street. The Prime Min- 
and Republican legislative leaders Bulganin, in a_ farewell state- 


. 2 : s < ee ~_ ister was reported in favor of mak- 
| rAd ing a detailed report on Geneva 
Adenauer Says Hell 
eo °®6 
Visit Moscow Soon 


to the House of Commons Wed- 
MUERREN, Switzerland, July 25.— West German 


nesday. But he wants to delay a 
full question-and-answer 
until after the House: returns. 


The Prime Minister continued 
optimistic upon his arrival in Lon- 
‘don where he was greeted by a 
cheering crowd of about 800. 

“I said before going to Geneva 
—don't h8pe for too much and 

don't despair,” he said. “I would 
yee peg prea swees Say that again, but now I am more 


“8 nd , * 7 ’ "he 
Re ans et I Res 
ee * '* * AS 


3 confident about the international 


" “ve 
-- 
. Gee 
> - 8 «mo 


Foreign Ministers. ($e 
Adenauer said he felt it would fgg, 

be “impolite to wait” until after, 

the Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 
The Soviets invited Adenauer 

several weeks ago to visit Moscow 

to discuss establishment of normal 

relationis. 


The Chancellor postponed a de-. #2 
cision on the trip until after certain’ =: 
related questions had been answer- 
ed in conferences between the West 
German and Soviet ambassadors in 
Paris. 

Adenauer also announced earlier 
that he would not make the Mos- 
cow trip until after the Big Four’s 
summit meeting. 


Adenauer asked, through the 
Paris embassy, that the Soviets 
promise to announce, during his 
visit, the release of several thou- 
sands of German war prisoners and 
civilians, recognition that Germany 
would not break: its ties with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- m 
tion and the West and an under- Bae T Na 
standing that the negotiations would GQ $ser 
not imply recognition of the Oder-)  _ aon 
Niesse line, which gave part of TEL AVIV, Israel, July 
Germany’s easter territory to Po- David Ben Gurion, known as “the 


a 


RRS 
- 


be the conference. 

“< ° . 

I think we were wise not to 
iw try to get down into too much 
- <eees detail in our six days of work,” he 
ee) mee Sa id. 
me ee ee | «= We tried to achieve three things 


si y x as Pe Rik 6x i sie 
a . * < *\ fo tyte td ‘ Pate r , 


- ee 2 oe se | 
’ Sm 8 —the first to agree upon the nature 


a | He added, “I think it is true to 
mm: Say we succeeded in all three of 
t= these objects, more, certainly, than 

I had expected... 

' “If the principal 

feeling their countries do, not 

iplan war, that is a good thing. I 

'feel that all four of us left the 

‘conference feeling that way.” 


Ben Gurion in 
Election Eve 


reported to President Rene Coty 
on the Geneva Big Four confer- 
ence which French newspapers 
Yee as a triumph for peace. 


| Faure called a cabinet meeting 
for Wednesday morning to report 
on the Geneva talks. Later this 


Foreign Afiairs Committee and 
then to Parliament. 


Prime Minister Anthony Eden} 


debate | 


f2 scene than I was before going to’ 


s left Geneva: 


In Paris Premier Edgar Faure 


SOVIET FARM 


LTHROW A CAVIAR PARTY 


EAGLE GROVE, Ia., July 25.—| 
Visiting Soviet Farm experts, in a 


'|party-throwing mood, entertained] 


Portsmouth, N H.. 
Chamber Invites 


Seviet Farmers 


PORTSMOUTH, N._H., July 
25.—The Portsmouth Chamber 


of Commerce has urged Soviet 
farm experts touring the U. S. to 
' come here to see this “region at 
the very peak of its summer 
charm.” | 

A telegram to the Soviet group 
asked them to visit America's 
“finest poultry and egg farms, 
see our great lobster industry 
and visit the beautiful seacoast 
region... .. 


The ‘telegram was sent to 
Presidential assistant Sherman 
| Adams at the White House in 
| Washington. 
, ea 


Nehru Orders 
Portugal to 
Close Legation 


J 


| 


| 
' 
} 


NEW DELHIA, India, July 25. 


VISITORS © 


| 


150 Iowans at a vodka and caviar 
reception last night. 

The 12 Russians, who have been 
on the receiving end of Iowa hos- 
pitality during their tour, turned 
the tables by doing the honors at 
Ames, Ia. 

After resting up, they traveled 
50 miles today for a visit to Dean 
Moser’s 120-acre farm near Eagle 
(Grove. Moser, his wife, and five 


ryoung sons had a brunch of Jemon- 


ade, ice cream, and cookies waiting 
for them. 

Tonight the visitors will sample 
another kind of Iowa social life 
when they drop in at a 4-H Club 
get-together at Humboldt, Ia. The 
4-H’ers planned to give the Rus- 
sians their first look- at old-fashion- 
ed American square dancing. 

The Soviet visitors last night 
played hosts at an Iowa State Col- 
lege buffet, at Ames: j 

Ames residents, headed by 
Mayor Joe Lawler, feasted on Rus- 
sian caviar flown from Washington 
under the escort of third Soviet 
Embassy Secretary V. L. Lomovs- 


‘| kev. 


The caviar was washed down 
with American-made vodka. The 
Soviet variety didn't asrive in time. 

The Russians were described as 
perfect hosts. They mingled freely 
among their guests, accompanied 
by interpreters who made the task 
of exchanging pleasantries easier. - 

It was the first time the Soviet 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
ordered Portugal today to close its 
‘legation in New Debli and pledged 
his government to the “peaceful 
liberation” of Goa, a Portuguese 
colony on the Indian west coast. 


Nehru told Parliament India had 
closed its legation in Lisbon be- 
cause of failure of the Portuguese 
government to negotiate on Goa 
and that a note was sent to the 
Portuguese representative here,ask- 
ing him to close the legation by 
Aug. 8. 

Nehru said he hoped even now 
“good sense will prevail among 
Portuguese authorities” and _ that 
they will try to settle the Goa is- 
sue peacefully. 

“On our part we shall continue 


the movement for the liberation of | 


Goa peacefully,” Nehru said. 
“Goa without doubt is an inte- 
gral part of India and must inevi- 
tably become a part of the Indian 
union while preserving its culture 


there,” he said. . 
Nehru added that the “Indian 


visitors have taken the role of 
party throwers~during their tour 
‘of American farmlands. But they 
ae ' 
isaid they would give another party 
| Wednesday night at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines in Des Moines, Ia. 

Earlier, six of the Russians at- 
tended services at the tiny First 
‘Presbyterian Church at Jefferson, 
‘Ia. They listened to a sermon on 
“Life Can Be Beautiful.” 
| The feature of today’s agenda 
appeared to bé a new-fangled far- 
‘rowing house on the Moser farm. 
| Moser, who raises 700 hogs on 
his farm, has installed a new struc- 
ture for sows to bear their litters. 
Its highlights are two-foot wide 
}pens which cut down the risk of 
sows crushing their voung. 

The Moser visit was to be follow- 
ed by lunch at the Eagle Grove 
country club and a visit to the De 
Kalb seed processing plant at 
Humbolt. 


| 


! 


——-~— _— —— 


‘government hopes the Portuguese 


| week he and Foreign Minister 2nd other interests in accordance government will reconsider _ its 
25.— Antoine Pinay will report to the With the wishes of the people policy and make a friendly response | 


to our proposal for a negotiated 
| settlement.” 


Jand, as a permanent German father of modern Israel,” offered: 
frontier. : today to meet Premier Gamal Ab-' 
de] Nasser of Egypt in an attempt’ 
to pacify relations between Israel! 
land the Arab states. | 

The former prime minister and! 
present defense minister also of-| 
fered to sign a defense pact with 
the United States. The following letter from Japan 

Ben Gurion stated his position was made public yesterday by the 
Grandval when he arrived on an 4), the eve of tomorrow's national| Civil Rights Congress: = 
official visit. elections in which he is a central; Dear Sir: 

First reports said a number of | figure. | I have the honor to express our 
persons were killed and wounded.) “jt generally expected that if 
“sina q — os ies Ben CGurion’s moderate _ socialist 
there were severely disciplined as a a — ee wn a en 
a result of the bloody riots in that *. oes prong on nthe 
city 10 days ago. named primier. campaign has’ 

The Casablanca police were 
charged with turning a blind eye’ 
to lawlessness and violence com- 
mitted by French residents. 


Cabinet Resigns ) 
plied: 
in Indochina “Israel is prepared to sign a 


DJAKARTA, Indonesia, July 25. mutual defense treaty with any 
—Prime Minister Ali Sastroamid- democratic state, provided that 
jojo formally handed his cabinet’s such a treaty has no aggressive in- 
resignation to vice-president Mo- tent, that it is based on equality 
hammed Hatta last night. and reciprocity and-that it does not! 

Hatta said he will start consult-| prejudice in any way her sovereign- 
ing tomorrow with the 20 parties'ty and independence.” 
represented in Parliament in an| He added that “Israel will not 
attempt to form a new government. ' allow ‘the stationing of any foreign 
Sastroamidjojo resigned because he’ army within its borders. He said, 
lest control over the Army. He) however, that Israel-considers.that 
will continue as Government head'the ‘i( rco-Iraqi pact adversely af- 
until a new cabinet is chosen, lfects its security. | 


Police Fire on 
Moreoeco Rally 


MEKNES, Morocco, July 25.—' 
Police opened fire today on a dem- 
onstration of 500 Moroccans who 
tried to break through police bar- 
riers to. President Gen. Gilbert. 


lief Committee of Japan) to the 
consistant support and encourage- 
ment given us in a spirit of inter- 


history. 

Asked “if a mutual defense pact 
with the United States required 
the establishment of U. S. military 
‘bases on Israeli territory, would 
Israel consent?,” Ben Gurion re- 


ly by your organization. 
Nihon Kokumin Kyun-Kai, as 


paring committee for “World As- 
sembly to ban atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb,” which is to be held 
Aug. 6 to 8 in Hiroshima, the city 
where humanity experienced the 


ago, thvites you to send a represen- 
tative be your organization to the 
y. 

N.K.K. is appealing for relief 
from sacrifices of the A-bomb in 
Hiroshima and the Nagasaki dur- 
ing the _preparing period of the 
Assembly, and wi 
the Assembly to the whole world. 

As is generally known, in Hiro- 
'shima, 
thrown down at 8:15 in the mom- 


t 4 


| gratitude in the name of Nihon: 
Kokumin Kyuen-Kai (National Re-' 


Hiroshima to Be Site of Assembly 
Aug. 6-8 to Urge Ban on A-Bomb 


rc 


’ 
; 
; 
; 
j 
' 
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more, 


Cia 


=~ 


HIROSHIMA URGES A-BAN 


HIROSHIMA, July 25.—The mayor of the world’s first atom- 
bombed city today urged Big Four leaders at Geneva to work for 
destruction of all existing nuclear weapons and a ban against making 
“The atom bomb must not be used, even for retaliation,” 
Mayor Tadap Watanabe said in an interview. 


‘eam their living because of their 


appeal through 
| ported 


where an A-bomb was, 


were lost in a moment. In Naga- 


‘was ruined and 73,884 citizens 
‘were killed by the A-bomb at 
11:02 a.m. on Aug. 9. : 
| Today, after 10 years, there live 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki about; 


‘from atom diseases, who cannot 
deformity and who are tormented 


after 10 years, there are several 


month. There were 16 such cases 
last year and nine cases were re- 
by middle of June of. this 
year. Those .who fortunately were, 


by their ugly appearances. Today, | 
cases who die from leukemia every} 


been the bitterest in Israel’s brief|national friendship and solidarity ing of Aug. 6, 1945, a city area of | They are living in fear and un- 


by the American people, especial-| about 13 square-kilometers was easiness, threatened by the pos- 
turned into as and 260,000 lives | 


sible attack of atom diseases. 
The necessary treatments, aids 


one of the members of the pre- saki, an area of 7 square-kilometers and health-control by regular ex- 


aminations for these people are 
neglected. 

We are making. efforts to propa- 
gate these facts, to arouse public 
opinion so that a national relief 


horror of the first A-bomb 10 years}10,000 who lie on bed suffering:movement for the sacrifices of A- 


bomb may start, and to concen- 
trate the fund, sympathetic pres- 
ents and letters of encouragement. 

We wholeheartedly ask you to 
send a representative to the As- 
sembly to support, help and en- 
courage our movement. Expecting 
to see your representative in Japan. 

ours truly, 
RYUKO OYAMA, 


| 


burned, not injured but exposed 
under , the radiation, are 282,54L 


Acting president of 


Nihon Kokumin Kyuen-Kai . 


Los Angeles 
CRC in Drive 
To Free Ingrams 


*LOS ANGELES, July 25.—Join-| 
ing in a.nation-wide campaign for 
parole for Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram 
and her two sons, Sammie and 
Wallace, the Los Angeles Civil) 
Congress is circulating petitions 
addressed to the Georgia State 
Parole Board. The Ingram family 
is eligible for parole in August. 

Mrs. Ingram and her sons, 13 
and 15 years of age at the time, 
were charged with murder in 1947: 
following the death of a white 
farmer who was attacking Mrs. In- 
gram. Mrs. Ingram struggled to 
defend herself. Her young sons 
came to her aid. For this “crime” 
the three were originally sen- 
tenced to death—a sentence which 
under the .pressure of public in- 
dignation was changed to lite im- 
prisonment. 

“There is no case in the recent 
history of genocide against the 
Negro people as poignant as the 
Ingram case, stated Frank Spec- 
tor, of the CRC. “This widowed 
mother has beein torn from her 
young children. She has -had_ the 
torture of seeing her two older 
sons grow up to maturity in a 
Ceorgia prison. We must guaran- 
tee that her dearest wish—to be) 
home again with all her children’ 
~—becomes a reality.” | 


ee mee 
; 


UAW Orders 
Farm Tool 
Strike Vote 


CHICAGO, July 25.—The CIO 
United Auto Workers has directed 


} 


ed in the strike of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers at 
three of the major copper cha 
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Flags at Half Mast 
For Cordell Hull 


Puerto Rican 
CP Chairman 
Freed on Bail 


_ Juan Santos Rivera, chairman of 
the Communist Party of Puerto| 
| Rico, was released on bail a week | 
ago last Saturday, it was an- 
‘nounced yesterday by Civil Rights 
Congress. | 
| 


: 


’ 


after being arrested along with 10, cities and states in the South that 
others under Smith Act charges. reruse to abide by the —— 
Williarh Patterson. CRC execy-| Our opinion on segregatec 
MEA SER Ys | schools.” : 
tive secretary, said yesterday that 
wes OES Cae, | Jt was learned yesterday that 
$47 000 is needed to bail out three | 


WASHINCTON July 25.— ‘Smith Act defendants in Puerto @ 


Flags throughout the nation flew Cico who are still jailed. 

at half mast today in tribute to | The three are General Secretary 

oe ony sing hay at -Mirabel of the Puerto Rican Com- 

Fi om ‘who died rene Pager | munist Party, Jorge Maysonet Her- | 
- 


ter a long iflness. ~ (mandez and Eugenio Cuebas Ar- 
The body of the 83-year-old | bona. | 
statesman lay in state in the his-.| Loans for the bail fund may be 
“a ‘er of Washington aon" ‘sent to Jesus Colon, chairman of @ 
Gel, where owners Deil like Committee for the Puerto Re fi 
‘can Smith Act defendants, Room # 


will be held tomorrow at 11 
A.M. 200, 6 East 17 St., New York 8. 


Talks Still Deadlocked 
In 3 Copper Strikes 


DENVER, July 25.—Negotiations remained deadlock- 


WILKINS 


ins, now entering its fourth 
week. | - nen ERNST 


The union turned down an of - | URGE N.C. GOVERNOR OUST AIDE 
fer of the Phelps-Dodge Corp. of CALLING FOR FEGHT ON WAACP 


a « abet 3e5 cee RALEIGH, N.C. July 25. — as an individual, not as a state offi- | 


an hour and approximately . the! me 
sh ‘Aroused by a declaration by As-, Cial. 
‘ to the Governor, 


A telegram 


Rivera had been kept in jail un-'the Republican and Democratic P 
der $15,000 bail for nine months, withhold federal school aid from, ~~ 


NAACP Plea to 2 
Parties: No Aid 
To Bias Schools 


| The National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
‘ored People has gone straight to the national leadership of 


arties with demands to 


letters to poitical leaders were fol- 
lewed by letters to branches call- 
ing for stepped up pressure on 


‘Congressmen for favorable votes 


on civil rights amendments to the 
school construction bill. 


In a letter ‘to Leonard W. Hall, 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional / Committee, Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, ex- 
pressed the hope that the Republi- 
ean party organization would not 
“give any assistance to the segre- 
gationists on this issue when the 
amendment proposed on the 
House floor. On the one hand, the 
Republicans are claiming credit 
for the Supreme Court ruling in 


the public school segregation cases 
and on the other they seem to be 
helping out the states which have 
defied that ruling. It does not seem 


1S 


fF @ to us that the Republicans can have 
Bit both wavs.” 


the NAACP leader 


Similarly. 


wrote to Paul M. Butler, chairman 


of the Democratic National Com- 
nittee, pointing out the non-south- 


ern Democrats who voted against 


the amendment. He indicated to 
Butler that the Democratic partv 
organization “ought to encourage 
its nerthern members to vote for 
this amendment when it reaches 
the House floor.” ' | 

Further, Wilkins reminded. But- 
ler that “Negro Americans feel 
verv keenly on this issue. They 


isame offer from American Smelt- . > 7 
ia” om pyri nag & Refini sistant Attorney General I. Beverly signed by ‘Kelly Alexander’ presi- 
\ preg meas ns a S — 'Lake that North Carolina white got of the North Carolina! 61 not be able to see how the 
Oo ie Internationa arvester | 3 Ste ee em fe ent — | | ate a 
chain to take a strike vote starting | ae were 26 ee © people should organize to “fight NAACP, urged the Governor to etary eae ae ect bp 
. ‘ s y — : "~ 7 ¢ a y = ‘ eee ; : . Seep P af; 7“ ¥ , 
here tomorrow and Wednesday. ‘va state of BIRLA with “ei the NAAPC county by county, city Roials —— directive to ge itheir votes, can vote in the Con- 
Ae necott Copper, the country’s larg- }.. ait . officials and to reassure North oe 
The ; ask ac : , ‘by city and, if need be, school by a a ” ak oe | 
| vote is asked to back the ne aE iby city Y | Carolinians that, as their chief ex. 873s to m ike millions of dollars 
demands of the union now in ne- © Copper producer, ‘school and classroom by class-| coutive ves da | tok nee available to southern states and 
gotiations. The talks began July) Ananconda’s offer, approved by room” to preserve segregation, the nailiew Se ie Soprem e; districts which have defied the 
11. The contract deadline is AUS} members of Mine-Mill. -avas 11.5|)North .Carolina Conference of | ,.. 4. 1: ‘Supreme Court ruling on segregat- 
| : -Mill, $ Ll.o|." Court's ruling. ak aaleaee® 
23 — ‘NAACP Branches has called upon | ‘ed schools. 
plus additional — ee 
# 
Sees Atomic Plane 


Deere & Co. employing 12,500 / cents an hour k ‘Gov. Hodges “to take whatever In an open statement prepared 
workers in its eight farm equip- 2mounts up to 17.5 cents an hour, steps are necessary to remove’ the iby Wilkins, the NAACP warned 
WASHINGTON, July 25.—Rep. that should Congress pass- the bill 

an anti - segregation 


ment plants, also faces a strike’ depending on category. But there’state official. 
" : ¥ aan . 
next month unless its offer, reject-| were still questions on the fringe’ Lake represented the State of|/ James T. Paterson (R-Conmn) says without / Segreg 
North Carolina last spring in the atomic scientists are on the verge | amendment, the nation s highest 
Supreme Court hearing on public”of a “great breakthrough” in the legislative body “will knowingly 


its farm-equipment locals with a 


c 


ed by the UAW, is improved. ‘demands to be settled. 


‘ 


Deere offered terms similar to 
those upon whiche Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors settled, but the UAW 


is demanding a better deal in farm! 
equipment. 


Railroad 
Unions Demand 
25-Cent HKRaise 


tries were reported. 


WASHINGTON, July 25. — 
Eleven non - operating railroad 
unions representing 800,000 work- 
ers will serve demands on the car- 
riers Aug. 1 for a raise of 25 cents 
an hour. 

The yoint negotiating committee‘ 
of these unions is 
George E. Leighty, president of, 


headed J 


CIO’s executive board meeting, 
here set the stage for a gencral) 


merged labor federation by unani- 


mously agreeing on a _ two-centi unions of both the present AFL'IBT, follows his own policy and HOUSE CO. 


| 
so far of some 50,000 tons. Shut-| 
!downs of many copper-using indus- he called for a fight against the! guided “missile carrying an H- 
‘NAACP, he said he was speaking bomb warhead.” 


L, 


ee a ee ee ~~ 


union movement.” 


Following a_ discussion, 


fund to which | 


organizing 


ClO Board Votes Organizing Fund 
For Industrial Union Department — 


WASHINGTON, July 25.—The taken in the history of the trade “unwarranted attacks 7 
of the Brotherhood of Teamsters! continue 


the upon the union. 
lorganizing drive through the In-'board also agreed on the need of warning that the raids threatened children ot jonal 
dustrial Union Department of the building up a multi-million: dollar the merger was sent to George tights to non-segregated education. 
the Meany. 


The copper shortage, mean-' <j,o0) segregation. He argued for;development of an atomic-pow- subsidize open defiance of a ruling 


while, is keenly felt, with a loss retention of the segregated system. ered airplane. 
: » a recent~address before the lead to a “truly intercontinental, 
ions Club of Asheboro, in which airplane and a 3,000-mile-per-hour NAACP branches, Wilkins said: 


He said it would, of the U.S. Supreme Court.” 


In _ his of 


letter to presidents 


“Now is the time for swift and 
__ | positive action. If this bill does not 
contain an anti-segregation amend- 
ment it will mean that federal 
;money will go to cities and states 
in the South that refuse to abide 
by the Supreme Court opinion on 
segregated. schools. These jimcrow 
towns and states will be given 
| millions of dollars by the federal 
raids” government and with it they will 
to defy the Supreme 
The resolution Court and cheat Negro school 
' their constitutional — 


a ee en 


and 


Dave Beck, head of the ——— | 
(MITTEE 


the telegraphers. The other unions’ monthly per capita for the depart- and ClO should be asked to con- has rejected Meany’s efforts to get' TO HEAR WILKINS 


involved are maintenance of way, 
clerks, signalmen, dining car, car- 
men, machinists, 
sheet-metal workers, 
and firemen and oilers. 

In justifying the demand, Leigh- 
ty pointed to the sharply increased 
productivity in the industry and 
- the wage inequities that had been 
built up over the years. | 

The unions also want an annual 
improvement provision in the 
wage. contract. The last general 
increase in the basic wage of the 
railroad workers was the 12.5 cent 
hourly hike in 1951. 

The unions will also insist on 
full payment by the companies of 


medical-welfare coast. : 


boilermakers, . 
electricians 4+ 4 cents a month for all affili-' partment. There was no indica- of the no-raiding pacts, which is rights measures before the House 


For the CIO industrial tion given, however, of who thistdue to expire at the end of this 
unions and such others as may, person is likely to be. It was year. 


choose to be part of the Industrial agreed that the IUD is to limit its) 


|'Union Department, the 2 cents ‘ex-}function to coordinating the or-! give full backing to the long and 
‘hard fought strike of 1,500 sugar,2re proposa 


ment’s organizing activity. 

The regular per capita for the} 
AFL and CIO,” as the new or- 
anization is to be named is set 


«c 


ates! 


tra will be levied. This will still 
be 4 cents less than the per capita. 


the CIO. 


the IUD fund 4 cents extra per 


mem 


pact of a transfer and, in the 
words of Walter Reuther, CIO 
president, to set into motion “the 
most effective comprehensive or- 


ber for the first three months’ 
after merger to “cushion” the im- 


tribute. : 


agreement, the CIO is to name the 
head of the Industrial Union De- 


ganizing campaign. 


his union into the no-raiding agree-' 
In accordance with the merger, ment. | 


WASHINGTON, July 25.—Roy 


The CIO board also a to Wilkins, NAACP executive secre- 
favor renewal for two more years) fary, will testify in behalf of civil 


Judiciary Committee here Wed- 
'nesday. | 

Among bills in the committee 
ls to make the crime of 


The CIO board also voted to 


On the basis of an expected refinery workers in Louisiana affi-| lynching a federal ‘offense, to pro- 


month to work with. 

The executive board also dis- 
cussed the “raiding” situation still 
plaguing American unions despite 
the existence of no-raiding pact for 
about 18 months. 

The board passed a_resolution 
submitted by the Brewery Work- 


ganizing campaign ever under- 


ers Union vigorously protesting the 


| 


' 


pledged the full su 


| 


those unions are now paying into} $5,000,000 per capita payments) liated with the United Packing-|tect the right to vote, and other 
from unions now in the CIO, the, house Workers. . The action was 


In addition, the CIO decided to' IUD will have about $100,000 a taken after a report by Ralph Hel-| 
contribute out of its treasury into 


measures inclyding an omnibus 
civil rights bill, H.R. 389, which 


tein, president of the UPWA, who: 5 
ee eee eee Vl woald. esteblek an FEPC. ead 


stressed that a victory of that wou 
strike “is essential to-the organiza-|segregation in interstate travel, 
tion of the South.” | strengthen existing civil rights 
\In another action, the board! sstutes, enlarge the civil rights 
ag eB section of the Department of Jus- 
now out for tice, and prohibit segregation m 
ae government housing. 


CIO for the strike 
Miami hotel workers, 
more than 100 days. 


4 
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Contest Keen in Steel Union 
For Vice-Presidential Post 


By HERBERT SIGNER | : 
BUFFALO, July 25.—Elections for the post of International vice-president of the 
United Steel Workers, CIO, have been set for Oct. 25 by USA headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
With the steel wage negotiations now history, the spotlighthas shifted to the campaigns 
of Howard R. Hague and Joseph 3) in USA headquarters in Pitts- {originally worked in the Republic 
P. Molony, —— officials who burgh, is the choice of USA presi- | Steel roill locally, and was one of 
have so far indicated they are can- gent David McDonald, who ap-|the organizers for the Steel Work- 
didates for the post. _|pointed him acting vice-president |ers Organizing Committee in the 
The unusual feature of this on: the death of James Thimmes | 1930s. , 
election, which has apparently four months ago. | Molony supporters here say the 
aroused widespread Sut) pple 4 McDonald's handpicking of issue in the election is to have as 
throughout the steel union, is that Hague evidently produced con-|USA Vice-president “a man from 
it 1s the first time in the osama siderable dissatisfaction in the|the mill,” and not a “man from 
history that a fight has developec ranks of the 1,250,000-member|the office.” They claim Hague 
over a major union post. union, including a sizable portion |neyer worked in a mill and is not 
Sere cag a sae a and local —— ofhicia’s- familiar with steel workers’ pro- 
Oct. 25 will mark the first occa-|Mojonys action in rowing his blems. 
sion on which the rank and file|hat into the ring followed. , 
| & EFFECT ON WAGE FIGHT 
steel workers themselves will have| Molony, a long-time-labor figure 
The Molony-Hague rivalry ap- 


had the chance to vote directly for in the Buffalo area, is the state per aes Se a ee 
an International union official. director of the steel union, cover- | P4rently played a part in the re- 


Hague, an administrative stating some 75,000 members. He) 
ae a agers _ ~— ‘was a 


a eee + EEE ee ee 


New Hearings Sought on Smear 
Of Monetary Fund Officiat 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau Truman administration, and 
WASHINGTON, July 25.—The George M. Humphrey, now Sec-| 
loyalty board decision on William,retary of the Treasury, both of announced his candidacy for vice- 
Henry Taylor, official of the In-' whom pressed the Fund to oust president, pushed hard as top ne- 
ternational Monetary Fund official, Taylor. gotiator in 
will be challenged before the| The IEOLB is a separate fed-|and as head of District 4, for major 
board, in court and in Congress,!eral agency which makes recom- | gains. 
according to Byron Scott, Taylor’s mendations on the loyalty of Amer-_ 


‘increases. 
McDonald 


evidently 


gotiations. 


attorney. | ican employes of international | 
Scott said he will soon file with, groups. Its decision will not be 

the loyalty board “a request for a binding on the International Mone- 

reopening of the hearings to pro- tary Fund. The U.S., however, is 

duce new evidence.” | the greatest contributor to the 57- 
He said he has already “laid' member Fund. 

the entire case” before the Sen- | The IEOLB said it was “con- 

ate subcommittee on the govern- vinced” that Taylor “engaged in 


ment employes security program,espionage and subversive activity. | 


headed by Senator Olin Johnston; The decision came 20 months) 


“| deadline for 


the fight “to the finish” and would 
not withdraw his candidacy. The 

official 
by local unions is August 26. Ac- 
‘cording to the USA constitution, 
nomination’ by at least 40 locals 
is required to put a candidate on 
the ballot. 


; )most part 
nominations h: 
tas 


| 


| 


Strike of two local unions and 1,500 


cent steel industry wage fight, and business people; or than the Amer- 
factor in helping the steel ican Legion, the clergy, doctors— 
‘workers achieve their substantial; even undertakers. 


alarmed |nerve center of the towns. 
° . i ae 

‘over this unexpected challenge |of the parish officialdom supports 

‘to his authority in the union, no these strikes to the hilt. 

idoubt realized he had to produce situation where an erstwhile com- 


| at andemonium 1 all fe 
‘substantial results out of the ne- pany town has become a solid| “*° P ndemonium in the hall for 


Likewise, Molony, after having) DAILY MEETINGS 


l 
Phe big Bethlehem chain | 


THE LOUISIANA STRIKE 


CHICAGO, July 25 (FP).—“The 
most powerful impact of my life- 
time” was made by the strike of 
Louisiana suger refinery workers, 
reports Charles Fischer, adminis- 
trative assistant to Ralph Hel- 
stein, president of the CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers. | 


“And here it might be said that 
I was among the marines who took 
Iwo Jima,” Fischer added, in an 
article appearing in the union pa- 
per, The Packinghouse Worker. In 
a vivid and moving description of 
the southern strike, the union lead- 
er from up north gave a memora- 
ble account of his experiences. 

“This is not a usual strike — a 


people,” he wrote. “This is a strike 
of: two communities. No union 
member in Reserve or Gramercy 
fights more wholeheartedly than 
the wives, the children, the local 


“The union headquarters is the 
Much 


It is a 


union town. 


“Strike meetings are held daily 
each headquarters. Over 500 
turn out daily in Reserve — a pro- 


-portionate number on Gramarcy. 
¥ P 7 . . * . 
Self-segregation in meetings, which 


' 
' 
; 


Molony said last week he is in pag 


been the custom all throu 


THAT JAILS CAN'T BREAK | 


“Now I must tell a story of the 
opposite pole—a story of loyalty 
among workers. Thirteen of our 
Colonial members have been desig- 
nated to remain at work to Care 
for the town’s water supply an 
electric power, both of which com 
from the refinery. It must be re- 
membered that the union had de- 
clined a company-oflered 5 per- 
cent increase. Early in May Colo- 
nial announced it had put the 
nickel raise into effect. — 

“The 13 members. instructed the 
company not to include the raise 
in their pay. On the following pay 
day pi was shown two checks— 
one figured at the old rate, one 
at the ‘new.’ Without exception, 
each man chose the smaller check! 
Every week these men _ present 
their local union with $250 from 
their earnings! | 

“The spirit of the women of Re-. 
serve and Gramercy is a wonder to. 


‘behold. The jailing, and the jail- 


ings still expected to come, have 
galvanized them into a solid body 
of eager support. At a_ special 
women's meeting the climax came 
when someone suggested that wo- 
men man the picketlines. There 


a good 10 minutes! 

“These strikers cannot but win 
the hearts of every working man 
and woman who learns the story 
of their gallant struggle. There 
are, however, more than humani- 
tarian reasons for mobilizing every 
resource behind the Louisiana re- 
finery strikes. 


“First; this is a vital economic 
struggle. The hated north-south 
been largely spontaneous.) wage differential must go. 

White and Negro picket together,| “Second, the new unity between 
eat together and fight the battle Negro and white workers in the 
hand-in-hand. | deepest south is the rock on which 

“The population of the towns is the growth and development of 
wbout equally divided racially, as|the new south can only be built. 


the past, has disappeared for the 
, and its disappearance 


"is the union membership. The| Without it, we not only cannot 


white population, overwhelmi 


win strikes, but we can never hope 


(D-SC),. after Taylor first appeared before, 

Scott said he is also preparing the board on Nov. 16, 1953, and) 
a complaint to be filed in Federal\eight years and two months after) 
court to “try to get the court to he was first questioned by the 


e 
Poland to Buila 
decide that such a determination FBI, on May 29, 1947. | | 


Ships for Chin 
on unsworn testimony and uniden-| “The action of the loyalty board | Ips or ind 
tified witnesses is a denial of due is an unbelievable thing to rei. fA dS ° Hl e 


process of Jaw—where the Peters Scott said. “They have, in effect, 
case left off.” convicted Mr. Taylor—without due 
| The action of the International process of law—on evidence upon' SELL 
Employes Organization Loyalty which four grand juries have re- BY SAM RUS ; 
Board denouncing Taylor as a spy fused to indict him. | GDANSK, Poland—Poland has 
and subversive is a desperate at-| “They have accepted unsworn emerged from her first 10 years of 
tempt to compel the International testimony of unidentified witnesses | planned economy as an important 
Monetary Fund, by which Taylor against his sworn testimony in re-'shipping Power as well as a major 
is employed, to fire him. "  futation. Of course, none of these|industrial Power in Europe. 
The officials of the Fund have unidentified witnesses was present-| I saw the extent of the change in 
taken the position that no recom- ed against him at the hearing, sojan extensive four 


} 


and our own president, Ralph Hel- 


mendation for firing Taylor would: we had no opportuniyt to cross/shipyards and port facilities of 
be entertained without specific in-'examine them or test their cred;Gdansk and its sister port Gdynia. 


formation as to charges. This has bility. The action of the board was| 
been refused by John W. Snyder, wrong and eventually we will prove! of German occupation, Poland has 
Secretary of the Treasury in the it: created major ship salvage, repair 
i" Se! Se and shipbuilding industries. 

When the war ended 200 sunk- 
en ships blocked the ports, includ- 
ing the Nazi battleship Gneisenau. 
To raise them, a ship-salvaging 
industry was established. 


e 2 ffe r 

Teamsters Voice Confidence 
e a 

Le In Victory in New England | Te recondition the raised ves- 

isels, Poland set up a ship-repair 


BOSTON, July 25 (FP).—Lead-,48 to 40 hOours,= in the 3-year, 
ers of the AFL International Bro-, period. 
therhood of Teamsters expressed 


confidence in a sweeping victory Detroit AFL. CIO 
' 5 


of southern New England _ truck: 


drivers, following the “big break’| T'@ Unite Mareh 


a ee ee ee 


200 major and minor repairs in 
the first six months of this year. 


In recovering from the effects. 


' 
, 
} 
; 
i 


industry. Today she is in the world) printed Mrs. Mindel’s letter to the 
market for c.rrying out repairs tO editor, urging readers of their 
foreign ships. She has carried out 


| 


And the ship-repair industry has; Mindel, now serving a_ two-year 


i pending wage dispute. At the close 


ngly 

Catholic by faith, is Jargely de-| to see the south become well or- 
scended from Alsatian and French’ ganized. 
settlers. . . . The Negro people, “Third, the political conscious- 
of course, stem from plantation, ness of the workers, and especially 
slavery. They are mostly Protes-| their wives, sisters and mothers is 
tant. a rapidly developing result of these 

- And what of the Godchaux who strikes.” In the south, most women 
own the land, the company stores, | don't even vote. But, spoutaneous- 
the peg ea houses, — — — out of this sweae? — 
graces Reserves two schools tor,come the insistent demand that 
whites? Just prior to the strike) everyone, and especially women, 
one of the present Godchaux clan| register to vote. The greatest out- 

| pouring of registration ever seen 
stein, spoke at a public meeting to,in either parish has been under 
give their opposing views on the way for the last two weeks. 
“Finally, these strikes are aimed 
of the meeting Godchaux asked) precisely at breaking the back of 
Helstein a question in private con-|the economic barons of the old 
versation. Said he: “What's the!south—the plantation system south 
matter here? Haven't we always — the race-degrading south — the 
been good masters?” ‘feudal south.” 


Weeklies Publish 


a 


— 


~~ 


Negro 


Plea of Mrs. Jacob Mindel 


Leading Negro weeklies have'is today in preson serving a two- 
year sentence under the Smith Act. 

“I have faith that justice will in 
time prevail. But time works 
speedily against my husband. ... 
At my husband’s age and in his 
condition of health, his two-year 
term is in reality a life term, & 


press to write to the Parole Board 


behalf of her husband, Jacob 


In 


in the lockout of some 18.000! 
drivers. 
Seven major 


trucking compa-. 


On Labor Day 


DETROIT, July 25 (FP).—For 


gradually provided the basis for | sentence under the Smith Act. 
the development of a shipbuilding} The July 2 issue of the Pitts- 
industry. | 


burgh Courier, the Afro-American| 


nies, including the largest in the the first time since the CIO became . 
nation, have agreed to the union's a factor in Detroit, the members bagge Be peter Ralggegg 06 29: 
demand for a graduated 50 cent'of the AFL and CIO will march Poa. an A weet ae gases a 
hourly wage boost over a three-!as one labor movement in the an-|- B yar . one : 
% : 2 mow mass-producing tugs and har- 
year period. These agreements. nual Labor Day parade down Lease crake teamtion ovr’ S OOthee 
cover about 2,000 teamsters. ‘Woodward Avenue to Cadillac! Pry ms 
| 2 cargo ships and coalers. 


‘feel that you and your readers can 


and the Cleveland Call and Post 
printed the following letter from 
Mrs. Mindel: 

“I am writing to you because I 


cruel and unusual punishment 
which the Eighth Amendment to 
the Constitution forbids.” 

From across the world in far off 
India, Mrs. Mindel’s letter also was 
reproduced in the Trade Union 
Record of July 5. The letter was 
printed under the title “American 
Brand of Justice. 


1) help save a man’s life. 

“My husband, Jacob Mindel, 
nearly 74 years of age, ill with 
progressive heart disease and com- 
plicated chronic stomach disease 


A spokesman for the Motor: Square. This is regarded as a sure | — 
Freight Carriers, the employers’ omen of the December merger of —_ wea a oS of 
organization that has fought the the CIO into AFL ranks. | me om erst ‘toe ten ieee 
union's demands, insisted that the’ In the early days of the CIO\q fp . Paload the Siviet Union 
agreement with- the seven compa- the two movements marched. at! ‘Chi ppp, Havas : 
nies would have no effect on other separate times, one in the morning! — Sen 


b f the employer group. |; i in-| rye 7 ' au C10. | 
members of the employer group. and one in the afternoon. Begin Teamster Raids Hit by CiO Board 


The seven major truckers who} ning in 1948, they partly consoli- 
settled are Associated Transport, dated their parades but eachc kept) WASHINGTON, July 24.—The,AFL, “denouncing such raids and 
requesting wholehearted. support 


reputed to be the largest trucking/on its own side of Woodward as CIO exécutive board today ac- 

company in the country, Akers the members marched. cused the AFL Teamsters Union|of the position taken by the CIO 

Transportation Co., McLean! This year it is expected that ar-|of carrying on “unwarranted at-|against such unbridled piracy.” 

Transportation Co., Johnson Motor rangements will be made to have tacks and unprincipled raids.” The immediate cause of the 

Lines, Carolina Freight Ways,|/the various units march in posi-| The CIO board ordered that a , n- 
CIO's action was an alleged. team 

Merchants Express and_Memasket|tions agreed on beforehand, pre-|report of its action be sent to 

Transportation Co. The agree- senting a united front to the re-|George Meany, AFL president, and Give ynign raid ae 1,000-member) 

ments also provide for a gradual|viewing stand and the many | to: the ' presidents of all interna-|ClO brewery local in. St. Paul, 

reduction of the work-week, from thousands of spectators. _ ‘tional unions within the CIO and/Minn., June 5. | 
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SEN. HUBERT H. HUMPH- 
REY, the Minnesoto Democrat, 
wears a political coat of many 


Daily Worker #2" 2" 


York, N. Y, 


BIRTHDAY IN PRISON 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN, framed for her ad- 
vocacy of peace and enforcement of the Bill of Rights, will 


spend her 65th birthady in a federal prison. This heroic. 


woman has for fifty years devoted herself to the labor 
movement, to defending the civil liberties of her fellow- 
_ Americans, like Joe Hill, Big Bill Haywood and Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Now she herself is in prison because the govern- 
ment contends she represents a “clear and present danger” 
to the Republic. This conclusion was arrived at through 
stoolpigeon testimony plus the fact that Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and her 12 co-defendants opposed the hysteria of 
the cold war and the carnage that was Korea. 

The Korean war stopped shortly after Miss Flynn’s 
conviction, and President Eisenhower has just returned 
from Geneva where he said cold war tensions had been 
eased. Moreover at Geneva the President called for a free 
exchange of ideas and information between all peoples 
and the removal of all barriers to communication, whe- 
ther these barriers be laws, regulations or guns. Should 
not this policy be translated into similar freedom for ideas 
within the United States? 


The continued imprisonment of Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, National Board member of the Communist Party, 
and other Smith Act victims is inconsistent with a polic 
of ending the cold war and easing world tensions. Indeed. 
her imprisonment represents the persistence of all the cold 
war fallacies, the unfounded “spy” scares, the “Commu- 
nist conspiracy” hoax, and arbitrary invasion of every 
Americans rights guaranteed by the First Amendment. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is a Communist leader, but 
her imprisonment was accomplished—and continues—at 
the expense of the rights of all Americans. For the Smith 
Act, the same as all the so-called anti-Communist laws, 
sets definite limits beyond which Americans cannot legal- 
ly think. - 

Birthday greetings should be sent to: Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, Box “A,” Alderson, W. Va. And demands should 
be addressed to U. S. Attorney General Herbert Biownell 
for the release of Miss Flynn and her colleagues. 


SENATOR GEORGE'S PROPOSAL 


| 


THE GENEVA conference has been hailed through- 
out the world as opening the way to an end to the cold | 


War. 


high in Asia than in other parts of the world. 
And with good reason. 


For the people of Asia are aware that ending the | 


cold war requires negotiations everywhere and not only in 
Europe. 

They were disturbed by the refusal of Washington, 
London and Paris to agree to the Soviet proposal that the 
problems of Asia be on the agenda at Geneva. 

This. is why the people of Asia, along with people 
everywhere, will hail the announcement of the U. S.- 
Chinese meeting of ambassadors in Geneva on Aug. 1 to 
discuss the return of American prisoners. 

This announcement had been preceded by an impor- 
tant proposal on Sunday by Senator George, Demo- 
cratic head of the Foreign Relations Committee, that 
Washington and Peking meet “face to face” within the next 
six months—“indeed, in a much shorter time than six 
months, . 

The ending of the wars in Korea and Indochina were 
major factors in making Geneva possible. But serious 
dangers still exist in that area—notably around Formosa but 
also in Korea and Indochina. 

China, the Soviet Union and India have been urging 
just such talks as George now proposes be held by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai. 
The urgency of these talks is underlined by the fact that 
the firebrand Chiang Kai-shek, armed by the Pentagon, 
is still roving the air and waters off the Chinese mainland, 
and that the Chinese island of Formosa is occupied by the 
Pentagon itself. 

We simply have no business in, around or over the 


island of Formosa. And Chiang Kai-shek would disappear 
into thin air once our military props were removed from 
beneath him. 

When Senator George, however, still opposes China's 
admission to the UN, this makes no sense. It flies in the 
face of the spirit of Geneva. The UN itself will be unable 
to use its full weight to help end the cold war until 600,-. 
000,000 Chinese are represented théees Said ie 


colors. He first attracted the 
public notice as the liberal and 
youthful (35) mayor of Minne- 
apolis back in 1945. Three years 
Jater in the U.S. Senate he was 
considered leader of the “civil 
rights bloc.” Indeed, he led the 
floor fight at the 1948 Demo- 
cratic Party Convention for the 
adoption of a forthright civil 
rights plank, and. he took pains 
to be associated at every oppor- 
tunity with the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

As an orator of quite some 
talent, Sen. Humphrey could 
arouse and impress his audiences. 
He railed against the compromis- 
ers and teamed with Sen. Her- 
bert H. Lehman (D-NY) to push 
every -proposal for civil rights, 
beginning with efforts in 1953 
to amend the Senate rules so as 
to overcome anti-civil rights fili- 
busters. 

But even while the junior 
Senator from Minnesota was 
showing these liberal colors, he 
was doing little chores for re- 
action and the Dixiecrats. As 
chairman of Subcommittee on 
Labor and Labor-Management 
Relations, of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Sen. Humphrey journeyed 
in 1952 all the way to Califor- 
nia to harass the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards Union, a group 
composed in its majority of Ne- 
gro workers. In his committee 
report, published in 1953 he 
found the cooks and stewards 
guilty of “systematic terrorism,” 
practicing “totalitarian methods, 
and being “Communist-domi- 
nated.” Humphrey's praises were 
reserved for stoolpigeons who 
testified before his committee. 
Most of the stoolies were: “con- 
servative whites,” as he called 
them, who had objected to the 
firm position taken by the union 
on the question of equal rights 
for Negroes. 

It is interestmg to note the 
date—1952—of the Humphrey 
chore in California,.as this was 
the period when the nation, if 
not the world, was outraged 
over the terrorism raging in Flor- 
ida following the bomb-assasina- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. 
Moore. There 


| | 
But the enthusiasm, while worldwide, has been less !n the Negro Press 


of the state parks as the price of 


| in state 


by Abner W. Berry 


“conservativ e 


Sen. Humphrey’s Slough 
Of Political Ambition 


whites” had thrown bombs. 
Humphrey did show some un- 
derstanding of why a truly dem- 


ocratic trade union would re- | 


spond, as the marine cooks union 
did, to the insistent demands of 
Negro workers for their rights. 
For when he addressed the Civil 
Rights Mobilization of the 
NAACP and associated organi- 
zation in Washington’s Hotel 
Statler on Feb. 17, 1952, he was 
impatient with his congressional 
colleagues who were then drag- 
ging their feet on civil rights. 
Humphrey's _ oratorical _ sallies 
against the compromisers had 
the audience stomping, yelling 
and applauding. He couldn't un- 
derstand those who would deny 
Americans civil rights in this 
“fountainhead of treedom.” 

The fact that a Negro group 
was meeting in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, he said, indicated “This com- 
munity belongs to all of the 
people all of the time.” My notes 
show shouts and applause at this 
point. And there were prolong- 
ed handclaps and shouts when 
the Minnesotan, exhibiting rare 
form, rose to this climax: 

“The peoples of color who 
have been exploited have had a 
real awakening. . . . No Voice 
of America. . . . No amount of 
propaganda or money can win 
them until we convince them by 
law that the U.S. does believe 
in human equality and is ready 
to practice it around the world.” 

a2 

THIS all happened three 
short years ago. By the winter 
of 1954-55 Sen.» Humphrey was 
putting the brakes on efforts to 
change the Senate rules. He be- 
came in 1955 a leading formula- 
tor of Democratic policy against 
civil rights mendments. Now it 
is reliably rumored that Humph- 


- era Democrats 


rey is going to try his persuasive 
powers on Negro leaders them- 
selves, proposing a meeting of 
Democratic leaders in C ongress 
with Negro leaders to get toned 
down the- campaign for full 
rights in connection with school 
construction, housing and medi- 
cal aid bills. 

This is one of the little chores, 
it is said, that Humphrey- pro- 

oses to do in the interest of 

eeping the Dixiecrats within 

the Democratic fold. He should 
be able to convince Negro lead- 
ers, some say, because he has 
earned his honors as a civil rights 
leader. But whereas the “peo- 
ples of color” have advanced be- 
yond where Humphrey saw them 
in 1952—and this includes the 
Negro Americans — Humphrey 
has settled into the slough of 

litical ambition. He is angling 
or the Democratic Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination. 

His one and his party's 
political fortunes are now seen 
by him to bé tied up with a 
monolithic party in which there 
is a polite truce between North- 
and Dixiecrats. 
The Dixiecrats price is surrender 
on civil rights. 

I can't predict whether or not 
Sen. Humphrey will get the Veep 
nomination at the coming Dem- 
ocratic Party Convention. . But 
I can predict that he will get 
few takers from among Negro 
leaders on the proposition that 
the national interest demands a 
softening of the civil rights 
ris les. That is just what the 
trouble is now: the question of 
Negro rights for too long a time 
has been considered outsile the 
national interest. And I refer the 
good Senator to his reference to 
“colored peoples” in his 1952 
speech. Only 1 now it is more so. 


Negro Editors Hit Efforts to 
Close Southern State Parks 


THE BALTIMORE AFRO- 
AMERICAN greets editorially 
the Richmond, Va., U.S. Apel- 
late Court knocking out segre- 
gated public parks in Virginia. 
The editorial challenges the con- 
tention of Virginia authorities 
that the decision presents them 
with a dilemma—to close the 
parks or run them without the 
attendance’ of whites. 


“The drastic proposals of Vir- 
ginia’s Attorney (General) Lind- 
say Almond, Jr.,” the editorial 
continues, “to do away with the 
parks is not likely to win much 
response from the millions of 
people who have found pleasure 
and recreation within these 
boundaries.” 

° oO * 
- THE NORFOLK JOURNAL 
AND GUIDE, in an editorial on 
the same subject, accuses the 
park authorities of expelling 
Negroes, 
ordering their admission to such 
parks. Negroes to not want the 
parks closed, the editor says, and 
concludes: “Nor do we believe 
that the great bulk of the white 
citizenry will condone forfeiture 


illegal and outmoded prejudice.” 


The Afro revealed that out of 
192 state parks in nine southern 
states only 12 are open to Ne- 
groes. Mississippi, Texas and 
Louisiana, make no_ provisions 


for Negro citizens in the 66. 


parks they operate. Virginia with 
are than $10,000,000 invested 


despite the decision. 


park for Negroes until 1951 
when it set aside one park fol- 
lowing threats of court action. 
South Carolina has 22 parks for 
53 percent of its citizens who 
are white and only five inferior 
park areas for the Negro 47 per- 


cent. 
6 2 e 


THE NEW YORK AMSTER- 
DAM NEWS calls for nation- 
wide action against the State of 
Georgia for its-threat to revoke 
teachers’ licenses for supporting 
compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision against segregat- 
ed schools or for becoming 
members of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. “This is an ex- 
ample of brazen defiance of law, 
plus an utter disregard for the 
rights of human beings to think 
for themselves, all rolled up in 
one obnoxious package. It is a 
disgrace to Georgia and a chal- 
lenge to decency everywhere,” 
the editorial concludes. 

Afro - American columnist 
Louis Lautire twits Rep. Adam 
C. Powell (D-N.Y.) for acting as 
“the United States roving dip- 
lomat without portfolio.” Rep. 


_ Powell told a congressional com- 


mittee, Lautier wrote, that In- 
dia’s Prime Minister Nehru -at 
Bandung appeared to be “on the 
verge of some kind of mental, or 
een physical breakdown’. . .” 


and that V. K. Krishna Menon 
“was even worse.” 


Bit ‘after this testimony by 


parks, did not have a’ Rep. ‘Powell, Lautier ‘points out, 


Nehur on visits to a number of 
countries, including the Soviet 
Union, England, Italy and Yu- 
goslavia, “has been welcomed 
as a great leader, an apostle of 
peace and an enemy of colonial- 


ism and imperialism.” 
° 2 Sd 


THE PITTSBURGH COUR- 
IER answers those timid Con- 
gressional souls who caution 
silence on civil rights lest the 


school aid bill be killed by the 


Dixiecrats. rn 


“In our opinion it will be just 
as well if this bill (school con- 
struction) is not passed- if the 
anti-segregation amendment is 
not included,” asserts the Cour- 
ier. 

“A school construction law 
without such a safeguard will 
be contrary to the spirit of the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision 
ordering desegregation and will 
be asking Negro taxpayers all 
over the country to contribute 
to their own degradation.” 

Courier columnist, Dr. Ben- 
jamin E. Mays, writes about an 
Atlanta parking lot where he > 
discovered cars owned by Ne- 
groes could not be parked. 

“How low can _ segregation 
stoop” asks Dr. Mays... “I 
would like to know what kind 
of training and experience the 
owner has had to make him 
segregate cars ... But it only 
goes to show how penetrating 

prejudice is and how all-per- 
vasive segregation is. Somehow — 
(Continued on Page 7) 4 
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by david platt 
Shelley’s Legacy to Writers 


(Concluded from yesterday) 
Today Shelley is an established immortal but when he was 


alive he was regarded as a dangerous subversive by the rulers 


of his country. 
What were his crimes? 


He wrote poems and pamphlets dedicated to brotherhood and 


peace. 
He wrote a pamphlet in defense of Daniel Isaac Eaton, a Lon- 


don bookseller who was jailed for publishing the third part of Tom 
Paine’s Age of Reason, now a great classic. 

He wrote a twenty-three page letter to Lord Ellenborough, 
presiding judge at Eaton's trial, arguing against the absurdity of 
persecuting and jailing men for their beliefs. | 

He wrote against the exploitation of the laboring classes in such 
poems as “Men of England, wherefore plough for the lords who 
lay ve low? Wherefore weave with toil and care the rich robes 
your tyrants wear? Wherefore feed, and clothe and save, from the 
cradle to the graye, those ungrateful drones who would drain 
your sweat—nay, drink your blood!” 

He wrote Prometheus Unbound, a poem about 
thirsting for liberty” which many critics now regard as his master- 


“humanity 


piece. 
It is well to remember that a century or so ago Prometheus 
Unbound was called “only nonsense, pure unmixed nonsense” and 


“drivelling prose run mad.” 


o . 


But his work was profoundly understood in his time by men 
like Byron, Keats and Leigh Hunt and of course by the workingmen 
to whom he addressed lines like “rise like lions after slumber... 
ve are many—they are few.” 

Shellev’s crimes were similar to those for which contemporary 
Amencan poets like V. J. Jerome and Walter Lowenfels have been 
persecuted and imprisoned. 

In an address written on the death of Princess Charlotte 
Shelley said that her.death was a calamity, but he observed that 
an even greater calamity was the execution of three workingmen 
on the testimony of steolpigeons for taking part in the so-called 
Derby insurreetion which had actually been inspired by government 
provocateurs. 

He pointed out that England’s greater grief should be that its 


rulers were trampling upon human rights and jailing men for their 


thoughts 
The Attorney General of his time got back at Shelley for his 
bold and passionate social criticism by ruling that Shelley’s opin- 
ions rendered him unfit to be the guardian of his children. 
° 2 * 


The poet was forced to quit England in 1818 never to return. 
He went to Italy to live in what he chose to call the “Paradise of 
Exiles.” But Shelley kept in touch with his beloved England and 
continued to write burning poems and letters exposing the shady 
tory government. | 

In one such essay Shelley warned that the poet who deserts 
the cause of freedom must necessarily grow dull, having com- 
mitted a sort of spiritual suicide. —_. 

He was referring specifically to the poet Wordsworth who 
early in his career had lifted his voice in behalf of freedom but not 
long afterward when the government launched its witchhunt against 
subversives who swore by Tom Paine’s Age of Reason and William 
Gcdwin’s Political Justice, had retreated into the arms of the enemy. 

Shelley admired much of Wordsworth’s poetry but hated the 
man particularly after Wordsworth openly campaigned tor the 
tories in an important election in which the liberal Brougham was 
defeated. 

Wordsworth went so far as to publish two addresses arguing 
that Brougham’s Jack of wealth would make him an inferior repre- 
sentative. Shelley was provoked to write: 7 

“What a beastly and pitiful wretch that Wordsworth! That 
such a man should be such a poet! I can compare him with no one 
but Simonides, that flatterer of the Sicilian tyrants and at the same 
time the most natural and tender of Ivric poets.” 

°° ° . 

One of Shelley's finest actions was to pretest the barbaric treat- 
ment of the poet Keats by the London literary critics. The snobs 
attacked Keats primarily becauseshe was the son of a livery stable 
keeper and how could such a lowly fellow presume to write 
lofty poetry. 

Shelley held an advanced position on. the women’s question. 
In his long poem The Revolt of Islam he wrote: 

“Can man be free if women'be a slave? Chain one who lives, 
and breathes this boundless air, To the corruption of a closed 
grace! Can they, whose mates are beasts condemned to bear scorn 
heavier far than toil or anguish, dare to trample their oppressors? 
In their home, among their babés, thou knowest a curse would 


fraud rebuild Religion’s tottering dome.” 

Shelley loved liberty and once wrote that it would be won 
not at one blow but only through “resolute perseverance and _ in- 
detatigable hope, and long-suffering and long-believing courage, 
and the systematic efforts of generations of men of intellect and 
Virtue.” | : 

If Shelley had lived, he would have been drawn to socialism 
said Marx. 

His poetry, a critic once noted, “awakens and enlarges the 
mind itself by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand unappre- 
hended ‘combinations of thought.” 


° e- 


For American writers Shelley’s vision of a world without war 
and without exploitation—where “the seed ye sow, another reaps; 
the wealth ye find, another. keeps; the robes ye weave, another 
wears; the arms ye forge, another bears’” will be no more is a 
tremendous challenge. 


| 
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By MASON ROBERSON | 
Another sure sign that summer 


Summer TV Replacem 


faces of fans at the prospect of 


‘|three months of “summer replace-| 


ment” shows. 

Most of the stars who spark the’ 
winter radio and television shows 
have already packed up their sun- 
burn lotion, their audience ratings 
and large bundles of hard-earned | 
money and headed for various re-| 
treats. Few people deserve a vaca- 
tion more. The harrowing job of 
entertaining an audience running: 
‘into the millions and’ week after 
week leaves most of them so worn: 
‘out and jumpy by the end of their 
‘years stint it’s a toss-up whether! 
they land in a summer resort or the 
‘psychiatric ward of the nearest 
hospital. 
| 
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The only thing wrong with this! 
picture is some of the “talent” the 
networks hire to fill in the sum-| 


| 
mer gap. For some reason that es- 


‘to feel that with the shrunken au-| 
‘dience watching summer shows it's. 


not worth the trouble to put on| 


‘a program that couldn't be topped, 
‘on amateur night at the Bijou. 


Tuning in on some of these re-_ 
‘placement shows makes you won-| 
ider just where they find them. 
The timing of the “comics” is. 


nowhere, nicely matching their 


is here is the forlorn loeks on the!- 


‘capes me the big networks seem 


Negro Talent Could Give Life to 


ent Shows 


Scores of Negro entertainers whose 
“—~jname on the billboards will jam a 
night club, a theater, or a dance 
hall to the ceiling struggle in vain 
against the iron refusal of the net- 
works to hire them. Aside from a 
handful hired to fill stereotype act- 
ang roles and another handful who 
‘Win occasional “guest spots” on 
someone elses show, and‘a few 
disc jockeys, radio and television 
doesn’t exist for Negro artists. 
To compound the irony of this 
baebics these same Negro artists 
‘who are denied any chance of a 
network show can hear themselves 
on the air any time they choose 
‘o tune in on a disc jockey.- The 
came men and women whose tal- 
onts go begging in radio employ- 
ment offices are the backbone at- 
jokes; some of the singers come tractions of hundreds of shows de- 
up with “styling” that would shake voted to recordings. Few fields 
the nerves of a zookeeper and offer a more startling measure ot 
some of tthe bands they broadcast the senseless cruelty of discrimi- 
during the hot months would Jose | nation. 
every round against a combo play-| One of the most promising de- 
ing home-made horns for sidewalk velopments contained in the AFL- 
money, ‘CLO merger is the increased power 
‘it should produce in the ‘fight 
Admittedly you don’t find top against jimcrow. The unified labor 
talent every time you comb FEP committees strengthened by 
through ‘an artists’ agency. But the backing of 16 million union 
that isn’t the problem here. ‘members should throw more 
There's an army of top-flight weight into the fight against job 
talent in the U.S. begging for a!discrimination than ever. before. 
chance to work in radio and bar-| Here’s a field crying for their 
red from that chance by jimcrow. attention. 
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Current Issue 


Article on Tito 


| A dramatic article by Milton 
‘Howard on “The Meaning of the 
Tito Agreement’ is featured-in the 
latest (July) issue of Masses & 
'Mainstream., 

| The issue which has aroused wide 
‘interest also includes an exciting 
account by Simon Gerson, legisla- 


itive chairman of the N. Y. Com- 


/munist Party of his recent debate 
with Cornell Prof. Edward W. Fox 
On 
which was attended by 500 Cornell 
students and faculty members. 


| There is also an absorbing piece on} 


“Delinquents in Danbury’ by Wil- 
‘liam L. Patterson; head of the 
Civil Rights Congress, based on 


|his own personal observations in. 


prison. 

| The issue leads off with a hard- 
hitting editorial on the shortage of 
scientific manpower in this country 
and the reasons for the drastic 
shrinking of our scientific supply. 


| Another editorial notes with ap- 


proval N. Y. Herald Tribune col- 
‘umnist John Crosby's blistering at- 
‘tack on “the blacklist racket” that 
flourishes in the TV industry. 
There’s a special editorial tribute 
to the editors and staff of the week- 
‘ly Nation on the 90th birthday of 
the publication which M&M says 
“never became the unquestioning’ 
dupe of the Cold Warriors . ) 


wear the shape of woman—hoary Crime would come behind, and-/for realism in art by Sidney Fin- 


‘Charles Lea; Freedom of the Press 


and courageously showed ‘that 
the traditions of anti-fascist, anti-, 
war liberalism. are far from fin-| 


ished.” | 


Other articles and reviews in the, 
new M&M include: : 


The statement that poet Walter 


Lowenfels read to the court as he » 
‘was sentenced. to two 


ears in 
prison for the ‘crime’ of having! 
thoughts. | 

_A discussion of John Sloan’s fight; 


kelstein. ) 

Reviews by Samuel Sillen of. 
three important books—The Inqui- 
sition of the Middle Ages by Henry | 


by William L. Cheney: The Age 
of Ideas by George R. Havens. 
Also reviews of Robert Ruark’s 
Something of Value’and No Fare- 


well by Gerda Lerner. 
Rounding out the issue is a let- 
ter from Memphis, Tenn. concern- 


Ad 
Of M&M Features 


| 
| 


Priestly wrote in 1946. 
the subject of ‘Co-existence’ | 


‘family protest that they have never 


ing novelist William Faulkner's 
stand on segregated schools and 
three letters in reply to Phillip 
Bonosky’s criticism of the Lars 


Lawrence book Morning Noon and 
Night. Oe oN 


mlb. 


Inspector Calls,’ Effective 
British Social Drama 


A new British film reminds us member of the family has con- 
how far we have fallen from the tributed to her death. The father 
herein chant Gua alae as World Sacked her as a troublemaker when 

a she asked for a living wage. When 
War II. ‘she found a job in a hat shop the 

‘It is an excellent film adapta-'daughter had her sacked for inso- 
tion of “An Inspector Calls” (now lence. 
playing in the neighborhoods The grl’s rich fiance had taken 
(watch for it), a fine play J. B. the girl as his mistress when she 
‘was penniless, and later tired ot 

At that time many writers were her. The mother had headed a 
inspired by the war effort and the Charity committee which had_ re- 
itused to help because of her im- 
‘pudence, and the son of the house 
had made her pregnant after a 
drynken encounter. 

This modern morality tale is told 


victory over nazism. 

Priestly punctured the smug 
self-confidence of the respectable, 
comfortably off capitalist society. | 

He was not afrai ‘ese : 
te bie pathos = eh ae we consummate theater crafts- 

Og SR gi ps ot 1 © manship, opened out into a film by 
ee ee eautiful flashbacks of the familys encoun- 
rightness of a good chess - problem. ters with the dead girl. 

He shows us the family of a The moral. perhaps, is insipid— 
wealthy factory-owner in the York- it amounts to no more than that 


shire, England, of 1912. A police We should be kinder to each other. 


But the debunking of capitalist 
respectability is savage. 
Alstair Sim, courteous but im- 


inspector interrupts a’ celebration 


to make inquiries into the death of 
a working-class girl who has ap- Lleol | roa’ 
parently commited suicide. The! P*°#2"©, Hever puts an cys Ole 
: wrong as the Inspector. He is 
| backed by a first-rate cast in which 

| Jane Wenham, a’ newcomer who 
every ee 

“_ plays the wronged girl with touch- 

‘ing humor, is especially happy. 
| This is no mere filmed play but 
a film which extracts added rich- 
ness from the original in Guy Ham- 
ilton’s direction of Desmond Davis 
screenplay. It has a sure, com- 
pelling touch. 


heard of the girl. 
Yet it soon appears that 


—— re 
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Postponed Pianist | 
At Stadium Tonight 


Tonight, American pianist, Ozan 
Marsh will make his postponed 
Stadium debut playing the Liszt 
“Todtentanz’ with the Stadium: 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
baton of Efrem Kurtz. He will 
share solo billing with violinist 
‘Michael Rosenker, regularly the 
Stadium Symphony's concertmas- 
ter, who will play the Dvorak A 
Minor Violin Concerto. Preceding 
ithe two solo vehicles Mr. Kurtz 
| will conduct the Stadium premiere 
| 


A favorite of Stadium Con- 
certs audiences, Yehudi Menuhin —| (f Rossini’s Overture to ‘Il V iaggio 
appears as soloist in the Lewi- | a Reims.” | 
sohn amphitheatre on Thursday | 
evening, July 28 to play the | 
Brahms D Major Violin Con- 
certo with the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the 
baton of Efrem Kurtz. 


ad 
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Now Playing 
Artkino’s in Magicolor 


“THE FALL OF BERLIN” 
Music by Shestakovich and 


“EIFE IN THE ARCTIC” 
STANLEY THEATRE 
| Jth Ave. bet. 41 & 42 Streets 


. 
~ 
“ & 


Tenzing s Tale of 


His Life—and Everest 


Pile all the’ books that have been 
written about Everest on top of 
one another and you would find 
yourself with quite a sizable moun- 
tain. | 
But it has been left to Tenzing, 
the Sherpa who conquered Mount 
Everest with Sir Edmiind Hillary 
two years ago, to provide the most 
easily readable account of the ex- 
pedition yet written. “Tiger of the 
Snows: The Autobiography of 
Tenzing of Everest,” (Putnam, 294 
pages, $4.50). 


Reared in poverty, unable to 


read or write, yet now a fluent | ~ 
linguist (he speaks five languages), - = | 
Tenzing has told his story to James 
Iman, the U.S. 


Ramsey moun- 
taineering expert. 
Together they have written an brave: tney are tair and just, al-| 
ahsorbing and entertaining book. ways. But always too there is a/ 
It says a great deal move about Jine between them and the out- 
the Sherpa people, their poverty,' sider, between sahib and employe. | 
their semi-communal life, sharing Tenzing emerges from this book | 
the good and bad things in equal’ as a man of high intelligence and 
portions, and the human problems, immense dignity, a master of his 
which crop up on expeditions, than. dangerous trade. He loves moun-| 
any other book on Himalayan|tains and maintain that people 
climbing. ‘would not attempt feats like the 
Tenzing is frankly critical of, conquest of Everest for money, 
much that happened on the British! alone. | 
expedition. His criticisms are im-| But he also believes the Sherpas. 
s0rtant not because they form the who risk their lives (dozens have 
ulk of his book but because thev, been killed on various expeditions) 
have been overlooked in the other deserve a decent wage in return. 
Everest books. So Tenzing is now president od 
‘ the Sherpa Association, which acts! 
The main difficulties were over'as an employment agency and 
pay and conditions for the Sherpas. trade union for the Sherpas in op-' 
Sir John Hunt, according to Tenz-' position to the sahib-administered. 
ing, often ran the expedition as if; Himalayan Club, which was for-, 
it were part of an army. merly the. exclusive hiring and fir- 
There was not the kind of easy ing agency. | 
informality and comradeship the! The chapters on Tenzing’s early, 
Sherpas had experienced with the life, with their descriptions of sim-, 
Swiss expedition. Tenzing admits ple Sherpa ceremonies, are as in- 
he would rather have gone back teresting as his concluding chap- 
to Everest with the Swiss. ‘ters on the climb to the summit are 
“With the Swiss and the French ‘exciting. | 
I had been treated as a comrade,! To this hardy people big ex-| 
an equal, in a way that is not pos- peditions brought the first chance 
sible for the British,” he says. of employment outside farming. 
“They are kind men; they are that many had known. —L.G. 


300 HOURS A WEEK OF 
EDUCATIONAL TV 


WASHINGTON .—Some 46,000,- expected to go on the air by the’ 
000 people are now within range end of the year. : 
of educational television stations on| About 100 other cities have 
the air or under construction. shown enough interest to justify 

This estimate was given by the hope for an educational station, a 
national citizens committee f6r committee spokesman said, 
educational television which is pro- 
moting the educational TV cause. 


© * 
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Most of the operating stations. 


The Growth of 
Student Chess 
Competitions 


By RALPH CRANE 

Chess in our universities and 
colleges plays an important role 
in the chess life of our country. 
Some college graduates have 
stepped right info international 


ed States. 


The annual team championship 
arranged by the National Intercol- 


-legiate League is quite an event. 


My alma mater, the College of the 
City of New York (I dont mean 
Brooklyn or Queens College, which 
didnt exist when I was young) 
was favored to win, but Fordham) 


| University won 21-7, CCNY being) 


second with 1942-8. Columbia) 
University was third, followed by' 
the Universities of Michigan and 
Chicago. 


© ° io) 


How would a USA team. com- - 


posed of our best college’ players, 
make out against student teams 
from other countries? Would they 
do better against Soviet students 
than our first line team did in its 
recent match in Moscow against 
the Soviet’s best? Alas, we don’t 
know; and I wonder if we'll ever 
know, that is, this side of Socialism. 

If you measure riches bv the 


| gold buried in Fort Knox, we're 


a rich country. But we seem to 
be too poor to finance a student 
team in an international meet. 


International student competi- 
tion is comparatively new. The first 
meet took place in April 1952 at 
Liverpool, England, when victory 
went to the Soviet Union. In 1955, 
Norway won; there was no Soviet 
team there, because the Belgian 
Government was late in granting 
visas. The third metting was in’ 
Oslo, Norway, in 1954. The win- 
ner was  Czechslovakia (2912: 
points), with the Soviet Union a 
point behind. Bulgaria was third 
(26), and England fourth (23). Also 
represented were: Finland, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Norway, Sweden 
and Scotland. The total score 
against all other opponents was the 
same for both the Czechoslovakia, 
and Soviet teams. The former 
achieved victory by defeating the 
Soviet team in their match by 
242-12. 

This year, in the 4th World 
Student Chess Championship, the 
Soviet Union team made a strong 
comeback, and won. Its team con- 
sisted of Grandmaster Mark Tai- 
manov (member of the USSR team. 


} 
} 


‘against the United States in the 


recent Moscow match), the _ brilli- 


competition, representing the Unit-| 
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China's Trade Unions 


Run 17,0 


brary work which closed here 
today. 

A 50-fold increase had taken 
place since 1950, when there 
were only 360 trade union li- 
_ braries, it was reported at the 
| conference. 

Other facts given at the con- 
ference show that these libraries 
are attached to workers’ cultural 


Libraries 


PEKING.—The trade unions are running 17,000 li- 
braries with a total collection of 24 million books. 
was announced at a week's conference on trade union li- 


This 


Th 


number of major railway lines, 
special wagons sérve as libraries. 

The libraries also arrange 
lectures on a variety of subjects, 
including modern and classical 
literature, scientific and techni- 
cal problems and political 
theory. 

They also organize discussions 


in the ballet Swan Lake last May, | to 


on books and problems of com- 
mon interest, and arrange ex- 
hibitions of pictures and new 
books. 

Another task undertaken by 
the libraries is the special aid 
given to workers engaged in 
inventions or innovations. 


The conference was convened 
by the All-China Federation of 


e Trage Unions. ae : 
Peking School of Dancing 
Graduates Ballet Dancers 


PEKING. -- China’ first ballet ‘Shanghai. 
dancers graduated today at the! Lung Lao-tai, a youth of Mizo 
Peking Schoo] of Dancing. nationality, who was once a guer- 

All 21 members of the class, 11 ‘rilla fighter before liberation, will 
of whom are young women, re-jjoin the Central Song and Dance 
ceived their diplomas from the|Ensemble for Nationalities. 
Vice-Minister of Culture Liu Chih-| The school announced it will 
ming after passing a two-week add two instructors from the Soviet 
state examination. ‘Union next fall. The school is di- 

Two students, Liu Shan-yu and rected by O. A. Ilina, Soviet ballet 
Pak Kwang Suk, the latter a young teacher. _ . 
woman of Korean nationality, will; The school will enroll 60 new 
go to: Warsaw for the World Youth students next fall from China’s 
and Students’ Festival. primary school graduates; from 

All the graduates will join|the ages of 11 to 13. A special class 
Chinas foremost troupes and en-|wilk be open for Viet-Namese 
sembles both as performers and in-| students. | 
structors. During their seven-year stay in 

Twenty-year-old Cheng Yun, 'the school the students take speci- 
remembered for her performance jalized dancing courses-in addition 
language, science, history, 
said she will go to the East China geography and other lessons pre- 
Experimental Opera Theatre in'scribed for secondary scliools. 
Indian Artists Visit Chungking — 

CHUNGKING —The Indian cul-| 
tural delegation left here recently 
aboard a special ship as 500 peo-| 
ple waved fareweil to them at the’ 
dockside. ~ , 

The artists shouted in Chinese — | 
“Good-bye” and “Long live the} SHANGHAI, — Three hundred 
friendship between India and)seamen from all major sea and 
China,” as they left: On board was' river ports in the country yesterday 
Indian Ambassador N. Raghavan.' began their national football, vol- 

The vice-mayors of the city, Lo! leyball and basketball tournaments 


Shih-kao and Chen Chou, werejhere. The tournaments will] last for 
among the 500 people at the dock,|a week. Five teams will! be selected 


centers or are run directly by 
the trade untons in factories, 
mines, government departments 
and other enterprises. The big- 

est ones have up to 100,000 
Rooke each. 

Many of these libraries oper- 
ate mobile services, sending 
books ‘to workshops, building 
sites and hostels to suit the con- 
venience of the workers. On a 


— 


Municipal Peoples Council pre- 
sented the guests with local handi- 
crafts. In -return, the guests pre- 
sented the vice-mavors with 
bronze elephants and vases. 


It said the potential audience is 
almost 10,000,000 more than the 
nation’s total school and college en- 


offer regular college courses in such »yt 18 year old International Mas- 
subjects as language, literature, art, ter Boris Spassky, Master Vladimir 
history, psychology, geography or’ Antoshin (tied for 10th in the 22d 
ibusiness training. In some cases, USSR Championship), and Masters 
the spokesman said, viewers can Syetin, Vasyukov and Nikitin. The 


The ‘14th educational station | y 
went on the air with test broadcasts do some Nomework and pass tests! 
last week at Champaign-Urbana, sent out by the schools. | 
Ill. The other 13 are broadcasting! Station. WOED, Pittsburgh, also’ 
regular programs totaling about 300) offers high school courses. This| 
hours a week. In addition, the Uni- summer, about 400 students are 
versity of Missouri and Jowa State snrolled in its “high school of the 
College operate part-educational,' ,;. » | 
part-commercial stations. c, Se 

The committee said 12 more ,.4:.° 5 at”, midieak tae Wa 


portion of the stations fare. Their) 
strictly educational stations are un-| P 
other telecasts may cover news, 


der construction, with at least seven| music. public affairs diseussions, 
Classified Ad 
— ‘FOR SALE 


TWIN WINDOW FAN only $24.95. 
BEACH & TERRACE UMBRELLAS at 
special prices 
STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS 
143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819 

One hour free parking or 2 toksn 


(Furniture Refinished) 


FURNITURE refinished and repaired in 
_ your home. Estimates free. IN 9-6827. 


SERVICES 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING long distance, experi- 


rollment. 
earn college credits provided they 


—— 


and how-to-do it crafts programs. 
On program on “religions of: 


tional station, drew an audience of 
125,000, the spokesman said. 
He predicted that new stations 


— 


‘the development of educational 


——— 


tional endeavors usually take time) 
to get going, the spokesman said. 
The first strictly educational station 
started operating only two years 


ago. 


» storage, 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


Sincere Condolences 


MOVING ® STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
aren Gn taee7 


near 8rd Ave. 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


to 
Sherry and Family : 
on the loss of her 
Mother 


—Yeour friends in ae 
Brownsville and E. N. 


play was on four boards. 

Three of the 70 participants, 
were International Masters who! 
won the right in the Zonal Tour-' 
naments to play in the Interzonal 
Tournament at Gothenberg, 
Sweden in August: M. Filip (Cze-; 
choslovakia), A. Fudered (Yugosla-| 
via) and Boris Spassky (Soviet 
Union). ~ | 


wrote 


o oO o 


Grandmaster Taimanov, 


homemaking, farming, children’s,' jy the weekly “New Times” No.|school | 
25 (June 18, 1955): “The struggle teachers rights to support integ-! dissenters.” 
| | 


time the leaders numbered five or’ 
six teams with more or less the 
same total of points. Towards the 


coming on the air will encourage, middle of the tournament, how- poland, Norway,, Finland, Iceland 


; 


| l. and Spain. You will notice that the 
television in other areas. Educa-|Our players began to win their Fasten European countries of: Spassky to win. 
‘matches by 4-0, or 3%4-%. The So-| 


ever, the Soviet team forged ahea 


viet team was assured of victory 


two rounds before the end, and 
captured the championship with 41 
Points out of a possible 48.” 


| 


The Soviet team won against 11 
countries and tied only with Yugo- 
slavia, which was second, eight 
points behind the leaders, and half 
a point ahead of Hungary. The 
Bulgafian students scored 32% 
points (the same as Hungary), but 
had to be content with 4th place, 
due to their loss against Hungary. 


most of whom were from various/to take part in the national work- 
cultural fields. Before the delega- | ers’ sports championships toe be 
ition’s departure, the Chunking'held in Peking in October this vear. 


| ration moves. The papers are es- 


Negro Press pests sinc! ore Cast 


lishment of a “super secret com- 

(Continued from Page 5) mittee” whose function presum- 

I wish N oun: sind ae ably is to “spy upon and terrorize 
wish Negroes mor 

would cease to buy gas or pat- 


those who are suspected of Jean- 
ronize any business concern 


ings toward integrated education.” 
) “But the outrageous decision,” 
where they are not treated as 
human beings.” 


the editorial charges, “publicly 

trumpeted, is enough to nauseate 

The New York Age Defender|if not shock the civilized world. 

and the Chicago Defender, in iden-| For it is akin to Hitler's book burn- 
tical editorials, hit the Georgia 
boards ruling against, 


ing, and consequently smacks of 


totalitarian methods of silencing 
A.W.B. 


— 


man,” carried by St. Louis’ educa-'| ¥@5 @ VeTy close one. For a long The former champion, Czechoslo-|fored to win. But chess has its 


vakia, was fifth with 27 points. | temporary upsets, no less renowned 

Other countries represented than in baseball or others sports, 
were: France, Holland, Sweden,; Always keep this in mind, whien 
I go out on a limb and make pre- 
dictions. But my prediction is: 


People’s Democracy were well rep-|__ If —— does win, the Soviet 
resented, and gave a good account Union will have added the World 
of themselves. |Junior Championship to the four 

Boris Spassky, at second board, ' world chess titles its citizens now 
made the sensational score of 7%\hold: Individual Championship, 


‘points out of-8. I wrote on 


ly| Individual Women’s Champion- 
‘ship, Team Championship and the 


14th that I thought it was unlikely 
Students Team Championship. As 


that he would appear at the World 
Junior Chess Tournament (Ant- 
‘werp, Belgium on July 21st), since 3 
he was due to play in the Inter-|there isn’t anymore,” unless you 
‘zonal Tournament in August. It'count the International Postal 
hus since been reported that he Championship now held by Cze- 


will play on July 2Ist and is fa- choslovakia. 


~~ 


the great actress, Ethel Barrymore 


used to say: “That’s all there is, — 


_ 


Fight to Save NegroRefugee 
~ Spurs Hope for Willie Reid 


Richardson Dilworth, 


former District Attorney of 


Philadelphia, who diligently 


prosecuted Edward Brown for extradition to Georgia, [re Matthew H. McClosky, mee 
treasurer, Democratic National Committee, and a multimillionaire, are now among the 


cess, and his brutal treatment, be 


signers of petitions to Gov. George 
M. Leader of Pennsylvania asking 
withdrawal of Brown’s extradition 
warrant. 

These and other recent devel- 
opments in the campaign for 
Brown’s freedom were described 
to The Daily Worker yesterday by 
attorney David Levinson of Phila- 
delphia, in a telephone interview. 

Interest here in Willie Reid, be- 
ing held without bail in the Tombs 
on a warrant of extradition signed 
Feb. 23 by Gov. Averill Harriman, 
has intensified interest in Philadel- 
phia’s remarkable extradition pris- 
oner, Brown. Three times Brown 
escaped from indescribable horrors 
and cruelty inflicted on him in a 
Georgia chain gang. 

FOUGHT 3 YEARS ® 

Attorney Levinson, who for 
more than three years has served 
as Brown’s counsel and fought in 
and out of courts to prevent Shis 
extradition, was joined by NAACP 
attorney Thurgood Marshall in 


1954 in taking his case to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, but the court re- 
fused to review it. 

“We have some hope that Gov. 
Leader will withdraw the warrant 
signed by former Gov. John S. 
Fine, a Republican), but the Penn- 


B. Cohen, is opposed to withdraw- 
al,” said the attorney. 

“Meanwhile, the campaign for 
withdrawal is strongly supported 
by the Negro press, which is car- 
rying many stories on Brown. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin and the In- 
quirer also have come out in favor 
of withdrawal by the Governor.’ 
GOVERNOR VISITED 

The campaign of pressure on 
the Governor gained impetus, 
said, when last May 10 Levinson, 
all the Negro members of the 
Pennsylvania House of Represent- 
atives, two women and five men 
called on the Governor. The attor- 
ney laid the facts of Brown's im- 
prisonment and lack of due pro- 


— 


> 


FHA Moves to Take Over 
Ed Donner Gardens, Queens 


WASHINGTON, July 25.—The 
Federal Housing Administration 
today took steps to take over Ed 
Donner Gardens, a multi-million 
dollar apartment project in Jack- 
son Heights, Queens, and recover 
$633,000 in “illegal loans.” 

FHA commissioner Norman P. 
Mason said he had directed the 
ofhcers of the 270-unit, $2,300,000 


nw ey to call a meeting of pre- 
( 


-rred stockholders so the present 
directors may be removed. FHA 
holds all of the project’s preferred 
stock. 

The FHA named as principals 
in the case Charles J. Muss, Hyman 
Muss, Charles Donner, Samuel 
Donner and Aaron Babrow, all of 
New York. 

It was the sixth such apartment 
project the FHA has moved against 
to recover “windfall profits.” 

The FHA said the directors re- 


ceived a $2,306,400 FHA-insured | 


mortgage in 1950 for the project. 
They turned $2,259,020 of this 
over to the Charlesam Construc- 
tion Corp. To build five six-story 
buildings. 

Actual. cost amounted to $1,- 
625,578, according to Charlesam’s 
accounts, 
balance of $633,442 was carried 
on the books of the project as a 
“debt” owed to it by Charlesam. 

_ The FHA said these loans were 


Union Delegation Visiting Top Hotel 
Executives, Urge Speed on Pay Hike 


| 


the FHA said, and the’ 


fore the Governor. 


legislators spoke,” he said, 
ing the Governor not to send 


“Then every one of the Negro 
“urg- 


Brown back to Georgia, and citing 


their own experience or that of 
sylvania attorney-general, Herbert relatives in- the South. The Gov- 


‘ersor heard us for one hour and 


110 minutes.” 


Recently, he said, the Friends’ 
Committee on Race Relations “has 
gone all-out” in Brown’s behalf, 
sending a committee to the jail and 
obtaining an _ interview with 


| Brown. On June 15, he added, the 


Quakers’ group wrote to the Gov- 
ernor 
warrant, and wrote to 66 of its 


€| branches urging petitions to the 


Governor. 
_ Levinson was asked how he en- 


tered the case. He said that after 


Brown’s arrest by the FBI in Phil- 
adelphia in March, 1952, he read 


urging withdrawal of the 


‘of him in a Negro newspapeft, and 


write 
fees. 

“As I told the Supreme Court 
justices of Pennsylvania in Janu- 
ary, 1954,” he said, “I took the 
case first because I was angered 
by the injustice of it, that to me 


him offering aid without 


‘made without FHA approval and) 
violated the project's certificate of 


incorporation. 
The FHA said the total sania 


stock investment of the project's 
sponsors was $1,000. 


Women’s House 
Of Detention Held 


Overcrowded 
ALBANY, N.Y., July 25.—The 
State Commission of Correction’ 
again urged New York City to) 
eliminate overcrowding at its. 
House of Detention for Women, 
10 Greenwich Ave., Manhattan. 
The commission said that as of 


| 


with 


Brown symbolized the discrimin- 
atory treatment of Negroes in the 
South.” 


In 1937 in Macon, Ga.. Brown, 
a severely, injured finger, 
hailed a taxicab to go to a hospital. 
“A woman, under the influence ot 
liquor, hailed the cab, too,” said 
Levinson “followed by her hus- 
band, also under the influence of 
liquor and brandishing a switch 
blade. 


“In self-defense Brown pushed 
the man, Julius Kemp, away, and 
|Kemp was cut in the neck with his 
own knife, still in his own hand. 
The driver took both men to a 
white hospital. Both were colored. |‘ 


June 1 there were 459 inmates in 
the institution, or 64 more than’ 
the maximum capacity. 

The commission pointed out 
that it has objected repeatedly to 
the practice of using the institu- 


than court cases. 


British 9 to Curb Debt 


LONDON, July 25.—Chancellor 
of the Exchequer R. A. Butler an- 
nounced today that the Govern- 
ment tomorrow will double down 
payments required for installment. 
| buying in an attempt to bring 
‘Britain’ Ss. economy into balance. 


by Brown’s fami 


attention. Kemp bled to death. 
“A white lawyer was obtained 
ly for him, and he 
assured him he'd get off with a 
light sentence if he pleaded guilty. 
He did, and was sentenced to life 


tion “for the detention of other |imprisonment on a murder convic- 


tion, although he clearly acted in) 
self-defense against a man __he 
never saw before. 

Levinson said the full record of 
the inhuman treatment = given 
Brown is contained in a 24-page 
‘dissent from a Pennsylvania Su- 
preme court decision upholding a 
lower court’s decision ordering 
Brown’s return—filed by Associate 
| Justice _ Francis Musmanno, 


For two’ hours they received no Mor se (D-Qre). At a Senate foreigi 


we 18 
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In N.Y. State for 


ALBANY, N.Y., July 25.—Some:! 
455,000 cc's of polio vaccine al- 
located to New York State by the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis are expected to arrive 
Wednesday. 

State Health C ommissioner Her- 
man E. Hilleboe said the supply 
will be used for second and boost- 
er shots, in keeping with the the- 
ory that the second shots should: 
not be put off until the fall. | 

Hilleboe said 52,041 cc’s will 
be held temporarily in Albany, 
subject to call by local health off. 


cers. 
Eligible for 


Whales Benefit 
From World 


Agreement 


MOSCOW, July 24.—The con- 
ference of the International Whal- 
ing Commission, with 17 countries: 


ae ag re: ended yesterday re- 
portedly in agreement on n reducing, 
the poi: kill. s | 


A final communique is s expected 
shortly. 

Informed sources said the con- 
ference agreed to reduce the kill 
from 15,500 blue whales annually| 


to 14,500 in the 1956-57 season. 


It was also agreed to station! 
neutral observers with the whaling, 
fleet to see that regulations are 
respected. 


Western observers noted that, 
the Soviet delegation warmly sup- 
ported the proposals of U.S. dele-| Jr 

ate Dr. William ae esis Kel- 
om on reducing the kill. 


the — vaccine are, 


— = 
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More Polio Vaccine Arrives 


Second Shots 


three groups of children who have 
parental permission. They are: first 
and second graders who already 
have had their first shots under the 
NFIP program; children who re- 
ceived vaccine in last year’s field 
trials who are now eligible for 
booster shots, and third and fourth 
graders in last year’s field trial 
areas who received neither vaccine 
nor dummy shots. 


Eligible children not inoculated 
this summer will be able to attend 
make-up vaccine clinics after the 
beg of the school year, Hille- 
boe added. 


Mayor to Name 
New Police 
Chief Soon 


Retiring New York police com- 
missioner Francis W. H. Adams 
yesterday denied he had any poli- 
tical ambitions at the present time 
‘but added, “Any man who says he 
is going to close the door is fool- 
ish.” Adams officially resigned his 
$25,000-a-year post Sunday. 


Mavor Wagner said he hoped 
to be able to announce Adams’ | 
successor “within a short time.’ 


Those believed to be possible 
successors include retired Queens 
assistant chief inspector, John Fer- 
retti, thought to be favored by 
Tammany Hall leader Carmine G. 
'DeSapio; Corporation Counsel 
Peter Campbell Brown; Fire Com- 
missioner Edward E. Cavanagh, 

Investigation Commissioner 
Charles H. Tenney and Chief In- 
‘spector | Stephen P. Kennedy. 


DEMOS ON TALKS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


warmly echoed by Sen. Wayne 


1! 
| 
relations Committee meetin 


Morse said he was “greatly mov 
by the position taken by Proto 


George’s proposal for a meeting 
between the U.S. and Chinese for- 
eign ministers, said Morse, was one 


of the most effective ways of Ts 
ing the peaceful intentions the | 
U.S. to the people of China. Unless 
such a conference was held, he 
said, the danger of a Chinese-U.S. 
or Soviet-U.S. war would persist. 
Sen. George made his remark 
during a CBS-TV broadcast on the 
Meet the Press program Sunday 
afternoon, ‘and much of what he 
said was omitted from the news 
/paper accounts. 
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New York City hotel workers,{union -. management conference {speedy reconvening of the New 
impatient at the slowness of a de- ‘took place July 19 on these issues. ‘York State minimum wake boards 
cision’ on their 1955 wage de-'The results are not yet known. | 


mands, have been sending delega- 
tions to top hotel executives pres-' 
sing for “speedy and _ satisfactory | 
agreement.” it was announced Jin 
the current issue of “Hotel,” week- 
ly paper of the AFL Hotel Trades 


Council. 


The Council is demanding a 10|" 


percent across-the-board pay _in- 
crease for some 35,000 hotel work- 


ers. Direct talks between the un-|Ptesented today to Prof. George 
(Taylor, who was appointed by the 


’|American Arbitration Association 


ion and the Hotel Association, 
representing’ all employers, have 
failed. The issue is now in the 
hands of a three-man commission, 
headed by chairman Edward P. 
Mulrooney. 


Other developments include: 


_. © The workers in the Bitlmore 
~ hotel staged a protest demonstra- 
tion in the hotel July 8 over fail- 


© The union is pressing for 


in the hotel and restaurant indus- 
tries, which are not covered by 


MACY LOCAL PRESENTS 


WAGE 


DEMANDS TO ARBITER TODAY 


ure of the management to take 
care of unsettled grievances: A 


1$50 a month above Social Secur- 


The wage, hour and other con-; 
tract re-opening demands of 8,000 
Macy workers, represented by Lo- 

cal 1-S, CIO Retail, Wholesale and 
Desainuaiie Store Union, will be 


‘to hear the facts. 

Negotiations between Local 1-S 
and: Macy’s broke down last March 
when the company refused to 
make a counter-offer to the union's 
bid for a 15 cents hour wage in- 
crease, a reduction in hours from 
40 to 35 per week with no cut in 
take-home pay, an improved pen- 
sion plan to provide payment of 


ity, and other contract changes. 
The agreement reopened Feb. l, 
1955, expires Feb. 1, 1956. 

Sam. Kovenetsky, president . of 
Local 1-S and executive vice-pres- 
ident in charge of department store 
organizing for the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union, 
termed Macy’s refusal to bargain 
in good faith “ “an attempt on the 
part of the company to evade its 
responsibilities to the people who 
work for it.’ 


Arbitration hearings are sched- 
uled- to last until Aug. 6 and are 
being held at the offices of the 
arbitration anpociatiaty, 477 Madi- 
son Ave. 


$ 


| 


federal law. State Industrial Com- 
missioner Isador Lubin tokd the 
State AFL convention last week 
he plans to do this shortly in 10 
industries, including hotel and res- 
taurant. 

The union has been advocating | 
a state minimum of $1.25. The} 
New York State Council of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Union called 
last week for raising state mini- 
mums to “at least” the increased 
federal minimum wage to be de- 
termined by Congress. 

A total of 1,803 hotel workers 
were placed in jobs during June 
by the Hotel Placement Office, 


which was established by the AFL 
Hotel Trades, Council and the Ho- 
tel Association and is adminis- 
tered by the N.Y. State Employ- 
ment Service. 


Of this number, 1.305 were 
members of the union, who get 


first crack at the jobs. 


} 


of friendliness and tolerance w 


sts 
ich 
‘he said was greater than at any 
| since World War II. 

George made the following 
points: « 

1. A settlement on German re- 
unification was not expected until 
after Chancellor Adenauer’s visit 
to Moscow, and while that settle- 
ment may not come in October 
when the foreign ministers con- 
vene, he believes there is a “good 
chance” for reaching an under- 
standing before the end of the 
year. 

2. In order to reach a settlement 
on all the” questions discussed at | 
Geneva, all people, including the 
‘American people, must be pre- 
‘|pared to make concessions, 

3. Alter Congress adjourns, Sec- 
retary of Sate Dulles should seek 
a meeting with Chinese foreign 
minister Chou En Lai. Asked if 
that should occur within the next 
six months, he said it “should be 
in a much shorter time.” 

4. The U.S. should encourage 
trade between Japan and the Chi- 
nese people’s Republic in peaceful 
commodities. The U.S. should not 
stand in the way of normal trade 
relations between nations. 

5. If the USSR fails to accept 
Eisenhowers plan for exchangin 
defense blueprints and saa 
photography, it is possible that 
some. other form of inspection 
acceptable to the Soviet Union 
can be worked out. 

George rejected as impractical 
the doctrinaire approach that there 
could be no disarmament without 
“full inspection.” 

He sharply disavowed any de- 
sire for the U.S. to support the 
seating of Peking in the United | 
Nations. That, he said, would con- — 
stitute “equal recognition” of the 
Chinese People’s Republic and 
would deprive the U.S. of a justi- 

fication for basing our naval and 
airforces on Formosa. 

He concluded on the note that 
tensions had not relaxed sufficient- 
ly to justify the U.S. “in withdraw- 
ing a single soldier’ from sere 
or its overseas bases. 


In addition to hailing the s 


